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ARTICLE I. 
IMPORTANCE AND CONNECTION OF WORKS AND FAITH.* 
By Epwiy B. Wess, D. D., Bostor, Mass. 


Much time and labor have been expended in efforts to 
reconcile Paul and James. It is assumed, that there is an 
antagonism between faith and works. It is further assum- 
ed, that Paul is the champion of faith, and James the 
champion of works. 

Paul is given over to the theologians, in regard to whom it 
is broadly insinuated that they are an impracticable, un- 
profitable people—Paul is given over to the theologian 
to make what they can of his hard sayings in general, an 
of i. dogmatism about the necessity of faith in par- 
ticular. 





* Discourse delivered by the author, in the College Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Oct. 10th, 1869, from the words: ‘“‘AndI will show thee 
my faith by my works.” 
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James is endorsed by those who claim to be the practi- 
cal men of the age,—by the men who would achieve great 
reforms and bless the world. No matter about ascertain- 
ing your belief, here is wrong to be redressed, here is we 
to be rendered, take hold. Creed, or no creed, the world’ 
must be saved by works. 

Now, believing as we do, that there is no more antagon- 
ism between Paul and James, that a little study will show 
them to any one, walking side by side, and arm in arm, 
and their utterances chiming together in a deep harmony, 
that makes music round the world, we shall occupy no 
time in efforts to reconcile their Epistles. Catching, as we 
trust, the spirit of the passage from which the text is ta- 
ken, we propose to discourse upon the Importance and Con- 
nection of Works and Faith. And, if any one shall be 
confirmed in his estimate of the vital necessity of faith in 
order to works, and of the sweet accord and union of Paul 
and James, something will be gained. 

I. And, first of all, the best evidence of a man’s faith, is 
his works. Faith is an act of the mind, embracing, es- 
pousing, and personally confidingyin certain statements, 
principles, doctrines, or persons. We say, faith is a men- 
tal act, and, therefore, invisible; and, therefore must have 
some embodiment, or outward expression, in order that it 
may be known and appreciated by others. A man may 
say he has faith, and you have his word for it. Butif there 
isa uniform course of conduct,you know there must be some 
reason for it: and if there is an outward, fearless devotion 
to some one great object or principle,—a devotion that 
costs self-denial and time and money, you have the best 

ible evidence of the faith avowed. The apostles testi- 
fied that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead, and, that 
salvation was to be preached only in hisname. And they 
went forth with such an unreserved devotion to this one 
. work; with such a serene and dauntless exposure of them- 
selves, to the perils of the elements and all enemies; with 
such an unquailing step to prison and the stake, that no 
man ever doubted their faith in what they professed. 

And, so a efforts to bring men to wash away their 
sins in the blood of Jesus, constitute the most unimpeach- 


able evidence of one’s own faith in the efficacy of that 
blood. And where there is no such effort, there is no 
faith—none but a dead faith. 

2. In the second place, that which men are most influ- 
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enced by, is works. We cannot detect the channels, nor 
number the agencies through which men are influenced. 
Sympathy is a mighty power in the world. Men open 
their hearts to it. Men are led by it, and often by the 
semblance of it. 

Speech is a power almost unlimited sometimes. The 
thought that dominates in the speaker’s mind, becomes en- 
throned in the mind of the hearer: the feeling that sways 
all the powers of the one is transferred to the soul of the 
other. The orator, with his heart full of some great 
theme, speaking not only with the lips, but with the flash- 
ing eye, and changing countenance, and every posture and 
movement of the whole body,—the orator with his speech 
influences men to great deeds: he fires the heart of the 
masses: he sways the multitude. 

But greater than sympathy—greater than speech are 
works. Argument may be argued against—opinion 
matched by opinion. But leadership in works is always 
most influential, and sometimes irresistible. When some 
exciting topic or interest is fomenting in the minds of the 

ple, and the mob, rough, dark, and angry, comes forth 
rom alley, close, attic and cellar, nothing is dreaded so 
much as an open act. If deeds can be prevented, the 
crisis can be passed. And that is the way the devil man- 
ages too many Christians. Just as under tyrannical gov- 
ernments, the authorities manage the populace. He sa 
not care how much we talk, if we do nothing. 

In the moment when victory hangs trembling in the 
balance, and words are impotent, and authority and com- 
mand light as air, the general seizes the colors, or draws 
his sword, and calling to the men, dashes into the very 
face of death. And those whom no word could move are 
aroused by the magnetic deed, and transformed into a 
frenzied, irresistible, conquering host. 

The Puritan lifts his hand and smites the image which 
has held its place for generations in his church, and lo, 
every Puritan in the land becomes an inconoclast, deali 
blows and tumbling idols in fragments to the ended 
Deeds are contagious. 

And when the missionary presents himself in India or 
China, without a sword at his side, with no merchandise 
for traffic, with no interest but love for the lost, and no 
message but the message of salvation from the skies, such 
a man—such doing—arrests attention, and excites interest, 
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and influences the whole neighborhood, the tribe and the 
nation. 

And so when the Christ-like follower, imitating the ex- 
ample of the Master, quitting the luxury of his parlors, 
or his study, and the pleasures of social refinement, goes” 
among the poor, and the sick, and the sinning, laboring 
for their good—for their sanitary improvement and their 
spiritual salvation—his works commend him: his deeds 
are his defense against violence: his labors give him in- 
fluence and power and command. Menare miost influenc- 
ed by works. 

8 And, therefore, let it be marked in the third place, 
what the world most needs to-day, is works: works for de- 
monstrating our faith; for influencing the sinful; for sav- 
ing the lost. 

When Christ came, he wrought miracles—wrought mira- 
cles in the sphere of the natural, that He might attract 
men to his power, to work in the sphere of the spiritual. 
It was what he heard of the works of Jesus that impressed 
John, and caused bim to send from the prison, messengers 
to ask of Jesus this question: “Art thou He who should 
come, or do we look for another?” Jesus answered and 
said: “Go, show John the works,”—and to the blind He 

ve sight, and to the lame healing, and to the deaf hear- 
ing, and to the dead life,—“Go, show John the works that 
ye do see and hear.” And as they returned and told him, 
the shadows of doubt pass J from John’s mind, like the 
mists from the valleys at thc rising of the sun, and all was 
clear. It is He. 

And then John witnessed for Christ, and that was a 
weighty and a worthy testimony. But Jesus said, I have 
greater witness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to do, bear witness of me. 
And he appealed to the people thus: “Though ye believe 
not me, believe the works.” 

This was what the world needed from Jesus, in order 
that they might believe—works. 

And what the world needed further, for the remission 
of sins, was work—the great sacrificial work of the Son 
of God. His example is inspiring. His teaching such as 
mere human lips never uttered. But we are saved by 
what he did. 

Now there is an infinite distance between what Christ 
did and what we cando. And yet his solemn command 
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is: “Go—work, to-day, in my vineyard.” The principle 
is the same,—the principle in his works and in our works. 
He worked from love,—from love that goes out in self- 
denial and self-sacrifice. And we must work from love,— 
from love that goes out in self-denial and self-sacrifice. By 
means of this working love and loving work, the world is 
to be redeemed and restored to life and God. This is His 
method and strange device for achieving what otherwise 
is never done. So, brethren, adopting the divine method, 
we must work. 

And we must be prompt and earnest. Prompt—‘Say 
ye not, there are four months, and then cometh harvest: 

* Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest. And as for earnest endeavor, 
the words of Jesus must be our guide: “I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 

And if further motive were needful, we have it in the 
fact, that evil is everywhere; in every land, under every 
sky—in our city, in our streets, in our dwellings, in our 
own families. And our enemy is organized, active and 
determined—aiming to secularize our Sabbaths; to neu- 
tralize the authority of our Bible; to make our holy reli- 
gion only a better kind of political economy and sanitary 
regimen ;—evil is everywhere, and the enemy of God and 
all good is active, subtle, skilled, watchful, bold and confi- 
dent. We must be up, and on the aggressive, ready to 
meet sophistry with truth,—armed with the whole pano- 
ply of the gospel, that the archers pierce us not, and with 
our colors flying and our feet marking time, impatient for 
the command, like good soldiers, to march, not upon the 
confines, but into the very heart of the enemy’s country. 
And here is our order : “Watch ye, siand fast, in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.” And then, as if the note 
of military command were followed by a word of paternal 
counsel, it is added, let all your doings be done with char- 
ity. 

TL. So much for the first part of our subject; and now 
for the second, viz., the importance of faith, and the relation 
of it to works. 

The necessity, the influence, the efficacy of works, we 
see. Let the world be filled with Christian works. 

But what then? Is it true that we do not need faith ? 
Or is it good philosophy, or good sense to say: “No mat- 
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ter what a man believes?” Creeds, beliefs, faith, give 
them to the winds, or let them lie buried with the fossils 
of two thousand years? No, brethren, no: rather give 
them to the men of whom you expect silent, steady, suc- 
cessful doing. 

Works,—Christian works without faith! you may as 
well have a tree without roots. And this is as good an 
illustration as any, perhaps, of the relation of the one to 
the other: the works are represented by the tree, and 
faith by the root. And just in proportion as the unseen 
roots strike broad and firm into the fertile earth, the tree 
stretches high and wide its fruitful branches. A tree with- 
out roots is dead, so are works without faith. 

Think over the few men who stand out on the pages of 
the world’s history. Moses, what could he have done 
without faith in God? Paul, what made him tireless, in- 
domitable, ever and everywhere doing the same things ? 
Luther: was not the Reformation that swept, like the 
light of rising day over Germany, and filled with amaze- 
ment every throne of tyranny under the sun,—was not 
the Reformation first in Luther's heart ? 

Any missionary of the Cross, going into other lands to 
toil and suffer: any minister of Jesus, whose words come 
warm and earnest : any Sabbath School teacher, laborin 
and praying with the pupils of the class, one by one, an 
following it up for years;—why? It is because of a 
faith rooted in the unseen and the eternal ! 

1. But to specify some things. First, Faith is essential 
to the nature of this work. Here is Christian work to be 
done: here in a great city: why not import a cargo of 
Chinamen and set them at it? You are ready to smile at 
such an idea. But where is the absurdity of it? Here 
is Christian work to be done; set our social reformers, and 

litical economists, and sanitary lecturers, and special 
philanthropists at it: no matter what they believe—little 
or much: something or nothing: give them halls, give 
them money, give them helpers, and set them at work! 
Is that Christian work? “Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ?” 

The city on the shore of the Atlantic needs water—must 
have tae bove it at any cost! Up with your reservoirs, 
down with ome pipes. No matter what you run to, or 
connect with: only let us have water: plenty of it. 

Well, run your pipes right to the sea! Why not? 
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there is water, an inexhaustible supply. Yes, but it must 
pass through the alembic of the sun, and be ‘subjected to 
the action of winds and clouds, and so come to us from 
the bosom of the hills, or it is useless—nay, it is death to 
us. It is not water that we want, but water of certain 
properties and character. 

And so it is not work that we want—unregenerate and 
unbaptised—but work of a certain kind and quality. 
Chinamen, philosophers, economists, philanthropists, em- 
pirics—their works—like the salt sea water must be purg- 
ed and purified—must be acted upon by the chemistry of 
Divine grace before they can begome Christian works, and 
so meet our most vital necessities. Their works must be 
transformed by the beams of the sun of righteousness— 
must be clarified from sin and self, as the water of the sea 
from salt, before they can possess spiritual worth, or bring 
essential relief. 

2. Again Faith is necessary to unity of purpose and ac- 
tion. It will not do for one to build up, and another tear 
down—for one to shingle the roof, and another to dig u 
the foundations. We must all work together, anima 
by one purpose, and aiming at one end. And this unity 
of purpose and action is secured by faith. It is said, some- 
times, of the army, that it makes little difference what the 
nationality of the soldiers is, or what their faith in the 
cause for which they fight. Give them discipline and com- 
mand, and they willdo the work. There is a good deal in 
this, and, oat think the true patriot must make the best 
soldier for his country. But the illustration is not well 
chosen. 

Just withdraw all positive constraint, and all discipline, 
except that which is voluntary and self-imposed, and then 
who are the true soldiers? Who but those who love their 
country better than themselves? Who but those who 
are guided and bound together by a living principle with- 
in? Citizens, and not strangers? And this is the fact 
concerning the workers whom the Gospel contemplates. 
They are under no constraint, unless it be the constraint of 
love for Jesus, the Captain of their salvation. They are 
subject to no discipline, unless it be the discipline which 
gratitude for redeeming mercy imposes; they are without 
aim, unless faith in Jesus furnish an aim; how then shall 
these workers work together? How shall they have the 
same purpose, unless they have passed through the same 
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experiences ? 2 eae folk Pen aim * Repeats spiritual 
saving results, unless they are gui impelled b 
the rong at faith in the Lord font sey 

With workers in this cause, wnity of purpose and action 
can be secured only by evangelical faith. 

8. And, again, men undertake and enter upon Christian 
work, only as they are impelled to it by a living faith. It 
is God speaking in the soul, and making us feel, “Wo is 
me if I preach not the eyed that s us forth to be 
active in this cause. God has been speaking to us upon 
the Atlantic coast recently, in the tornado that uprooted 
the trees, and unroofed our dwellings, and felled men dead 
in the streets, and strewed many a mile of sea coast with 
wrecks. Does the tornado set men at work for Christ? 
Hundreds have perished most lamentably in your own 
State, entering their graves alive, far down in the mines 
of coal. Economists may urge the propriety of a second 
shaft in every mine, but only Christian men will be moved 
to work for the salvation of the miner. And they will be 
impelled by faith. 

either the wind, nor the fire, nor any forces in ‘nature, 
however potent, or terrible in action; nor any forces in 
society, nor any forces in civil government, will move men 
to undertake Christian work. ere can be no more in 
the effect than there isin the cause. And in all such causes, 
the essential, Christian element is wanting. 

4. There must be faith to prompt men to begin, and yet 
again, and finally, more, more faith to sustain men in pro- 
secuting Christian work. Some men of sympathetic na. 
ture, or generous sensibilities will do something spasmodi- 
cally—something that bears the semblance of Christian 
work. And they may, moved*by sympathy and secon 
motives, run well for a time, but without faith it is impossi- 
ble to please God. Besides, there is a quality, and a de- 
gree, and a continuance of strength, needed in this cause, 
that faith alone can supply. 

There are not the same sacrifices for us to make, as for 
them of old—not the same in form, but the same in prin- 
ciple. By faith, Moses refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. Men love royalty, and 
riches, and palaces to-day. And no man now will walk 
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in such self-denial, or choose such affliction, and poverty, 
and reproach, unless he be lifted up and sustained by the 
faith of the Gospel. The faith that unites to Jesus, makes 
men strong and brave. 

And, so again, we have not the same obstacles to en- 
counter, nor the same battles to fight, as they who have 
gone before us—not the same in kind, but still the same in 
gs And if we do anything, we shall do it as they 

id—as they, whothrough faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, in weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” By faith 
they wrought their mighty works. And if you, young 
men, accomplish anything, that the future will recog- 
nize as great and worthy—if you do anything that 
the willl will care to remember when you sleep be- 
neath the turf, with the patriot martyrs, that yielded up 
their lives along these beautiful hill slopes and valleys, 
you will do it under the steady, strong impulsion of 
some spiritual truth. The most worthy and enduring 
work in this world is done by him who has faith in 
Christ. If you work with Jesus, your works will stand. 

More. If you surmount the obstacles which frown 
on your pathway; if you correct the cowardice of 
remaining sin in your own hearts; if you conquer the 
enemies that withstand your progress: if you perform 
any deeds, or do any works that shall advance the king: 
dom of heaven, faith will be the unseen but efficient 
cause. Lord-we believe, help our unbelief. Oh Lord, in- 
crease our faith. 


ARTICLE Ii. 


THE INFLUENCE OF REVIVALS ON THE STATE OF RE. 
LIGION AND THE SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENT ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


By G. A. Lintner, D. D., Schoharie, N. Y. 


The Church of God owes much of her high and holy 
character in our day to Revivals of Religion. She poss 
Vout. XXI. No. 81. 2 
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esses within herself the elements of spiritual life and pro- 
gress—love, purity and holiness, are in their very nature 
progressive, and when left to their due operation, must 
work out their legitimate results. 

Christ, the Great Head of his Church, is present with his 
people, communicating to them the gifts and graces of His 

pirit; and, in these divine communications, the Church 
possesses elements of power and strength, by which she 
will always be enabled to live and be sustained. But 
there are times when these elements seem to be hidden— 
when the “gold becomes dim, when the most fine gold is 
changed,” and when, through the influence of a Revival of 
Religion, the precious metal is again purified, and Zion 
arises and shines in her celestial power and loveliness ; 
then it is, that the Church assumes her high position and 
true character in the power of God, and in the Holy 
Spirit. 

"The influence of Revivals of Religion at different peri- 
ods of the Church, giving a new impulse to the cause of 
Christ, and bringing multitudes into the ark of salvation, 
is one of those practical subjects connected with the pro- 

ress of vital godliness, in which every Christian must 
eel interested. The history of the Church shows, that all 
the important movements in the providence of God for 
the spread of evangelical Christianity, are to be traced to 
the influence of Revivals of Religion. 

We have seen how this influence has operated in our 
own Church. It was the great Revival at the time of the 
Reformation, which brought the Lutheran Church into ex- 
istence. She was nurtured by the revival spirit in her in- 
fancy, and she evinced that same spirit in her subsequent 
efforts to spread those doctrines and principles, on which 
she had been founded. It must be admitted, that there 
have been some professed Lutherans, who have apostatized 
from the faith, and brought reproach upon the name, but 
as a body, we still stand on the platform on which the Re- 
formers stood, when they published to the world that no- 
ble Confession of Faith, which was the first charter of 
Protestant rights and liberty. 

There are many things connected with the history and 

rogress of the Lutheran Church in the United States, to 
fil our hearts with gratitude to God for the tokens of His 
favor with which he has regarded us, but the richest bless- 
ing which God bestowed on our Chureh in this country 
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were those seasons of Revival, which commenced in the 
year 1832, within the bounds of the Hartwick Synod, of 
the State of New York.* Those were remarkable seasons. 
They brought a new era into the Lutheran Church of 
America—the era of Revivals. The impression which 
was then made, is still visible, not only in the churches 
which first participated in that glorious work of grace; but 
also in other portions of our Zion, where it is still going 
on. Itisan impression that will never pass away, although 
in some places much of its power and effect seems to have 
vanished. Those refreshing seasons, in which God dis- 
played His power and grace im the conversion of — 
souls, will never be forgotten. Its influence will be felt 
in the churches long after those of us, who were instru- 
ments in the work, shall have passed away. .I propose in 
this article, to call the attention of the readers of the Re- 
view to The Influence of Revivals on the State of Religion, 
and the spirit of benevolent enterprise in the Lutheran 
Church. 


*During the season of Revival above referred to, the following 
course of instruction of the converts, was generally pursued by the 
Pastors of our churches : After the close of a series of meetings for 
three or four days, the Pastor invited all under serious impressions to 
meet him in the church, or in some other place, on an appointed 
day, for religious conversation and instruction. These meetings were 
called inquiry meetings ; though this term did not fully express their 
design. They were not limited to mere inquiry into the state of 
mind of the persons who presented themselves, but were chiefly de- 
signed to give them instruction in the essential truths of Christiani- 
ty, to direct them in the way of salvation ; and thus prepare the con- 
verts for a public profession of religion. At the first meeting called 
by the Pastor for these purposes, he took the names of those who 
attended, with a view of visiting and conversing with them in their 
families, that ho might become better acquainted with their circum- 
stances, their peculiar trials and difficulties, and give counsels and 
instruction, as each individual might require. It was understood, 
that all who had received serious impressions, and felt an anxiety for 
their souls, might attend these meetings, and share in the instruc- 
tions, which the Pastor was prepared to give. Thus, they passed 
through a regular course of instruction, of four or five months ; and 
if, after having been duly instructed, they gave satisfactory evidenc: s 
before the Pastor and church officers, of a genuine work of grace in 
their hearts, they were admitted into the church. Among those 
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There are times in the Providence of God, when sinners 
are awakened, and Christians become renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, by the special presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. We have the undoubted testimony of Scrip- 
ture, and the whole history of the Church from the period 
when it was first established to the present time, to show, 
that God did pour out His Spirit at particular seasons, 
with more than ordinary power upon the hearts of the 
people, and led them in multitudes to the standard of the 
Cross. Such instances occurred-at Jerusalem on the da 
of Pentecost, under the preaching of St. Peter; at Anti- 
och under the ministry of the Apostle Paul, and at other 
places, under the labors of the first Preachers of the Gos- 
pel. Wherever they went, they were followed by Revi- 
vals of Religion, and the power of God aca? ar | in the 
conversion of thousands of their hearers. We have wit- 
nessed similar demonstrations of the power and presence 
of God’s Holy Spirit in modern times, and under the la- 
bors of ministers of the Gospel of the present age—and in 
these Revivals, which come down to us in the history of 
past ages, and which we have seen in our day, we see that 
there is a mighty power in the Gospel, when brought home 
to the consciences and hearts of the people by the Holy 
Ghost. The Church is roused from her slumbers, Chris- 
tians are quickened by the power of God. They are 
stirred up to greater zeal and activity in the cause of 
Christ. They pray more fervently, and labor more dili- 
gently and faithfully, that God may be glorified in the 





thus admitted, few relapsed into sin and renounced their profession. 
The great body of converts, gathered into the Chureh during our first 
Revivals, when this course was pursued, remain true to their vows. 
Many of them have finished their course, kept the faith, and are now 
rejoicing with the Church triumphant in heaven—others still remain 
in the Church here below, adorning their profession with a holy 
walk and conversation. Those Revivals were characterized by re- 
markable displays of the power and grace of God, in connexion 
with the appropriate instructions and regular services of the sanctu- 
ary. The services, in which the minister of the place was assisted 
by several of his brethren from neighboring churches, were conduct- 
ed according to the usual order of worship in our churches. In each 
day, we had two sermons, one in the morning, and one in the after- 
noon, and in the evening a meeting for prayer and exhortation, with 
one or two short addresses from ministers in attendance. 
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furtherance of His work. They feel a livelier interest in 
this work, and become more devoted and consecrated to 
it; and when others see this—when the impenitent and 
worldly minded see how Christians have been affected by 
the awakening power of God’s Word and Spirit—when 
they see how God is working on the hearts of His people 
—when sinners see and hear all this; they, also, become 
affected, and are made to feel and realize the obligations of 
religion ; they are convinced of sin, and brought to hum- 
ble themselves under the mighty hand of God, that they 
may repent and be saved—and thus, whole communities, 
which seemed to be given up to the power of the adver- 
sary, are redeemed by the power of God, which seems to 
have entered every family and touched every heart. 

Such was the character of the work in 1832, to which I 
have already adverted. “It was,” says one, who was in 
the midst of it, and familiar with its stirring scenes, “a 
work of great power, which seemed to move on with an 
irresistible energy. There was a deep sympathy in it, 
whieh pervaded all hearts; Pastors and people walked to- 
gether in the unity of the Spirit, and the bonds of love 
and peace. Multitudes were brought from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Sataa unto the living God. 
The formalist, the heedless transgressor, and the open infi- 
del, fled for refuge to the hope revealed in the Gospel. 
The Sabbath breaker, the worshipper of mammon, the 
profane swearer, the scoffer, the victim of intemperance 
and lust, gathered around the Cross of Christ, and found 
an interest in the blood which cleanseth from sin.” Such 
was the Revival, which commenced when this Synod was 
first organized, and which has been spreading its influence 
more or less through our churches ever since that period. 
Let us now trace this influence in connection with similar 
works which succeeded it, and see what changes were 
affected by those Revivals in the State of Religion and the 
benevolent operations-of the Church. 

1. The Revivals in our Church have had a blessed influ- 
ence on the ministry. The holy office of the ministry was 
instituted by the Great Head of the Church, to feed the 
flock of God, to build up the Church, and give life and 
energy to her movements. Every minister who would 
carry out the purposes of his high commission, must be a 
man of God, wholly devoted to the service of his Master, 
setting a holy example before his people, having a heart 
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burning with an ardent zeal for the honor of God and the 
interest of religion. But ministers, when exposed to the 
temptations of sin, are prone like other men, to yield to 
the corrupting influences of the world, and lose much of 
that spirit which should animate them in their high calling. 
They need to be revived as much as the Church in a de- 
clining state; and ministers unquestionably have derived 
more benefit from Revivals of Religion, than any other 
class of men. It is to Revivals that most of them are in- 
debted for the first impressions, which led them into the 
ministry, and after they had entered into the ministry, it 
was by the same means, by the spirit and influence of Re- 
vivals, that they were more deeply imbued with the spirit 
of their work. There are, perhaps, few ministers who 
have faithfully labored in their Master’s cause, who have 
not experienced something of this. They can testify to 
the awakening and sanctifying influence which Revivals of 
Religion have had upon their own minds. Is it nota fact, 
which we have all observed, that ministers, after having 
passed through Revivals in their congregations, preach 
and labor with greater fervor and zeal, than they did be- 
fore? We have seen this in almost every instance where 
God has poured out his Spirit on the churches. He 
touched the hearts of ministers, and if they were not the 
first fruits of the Spirit, they shared largely in the general 
influence, and as their people became more interested in 
their labors, they preached with greater power and unction, 
and were rendered more successful in their work. I have 
heard this testimony from the lips of several of my breth- 
ren in the ministry, whom God employed as the honored 
instruments in the Revivals of our Church—while they 
watered the souls of others, their own souls, were greatly 
refreshed—while they labored for the salvation of their 
people, they were abundantly recompensed in their own 

osoms. Most of the ministers, now in the field occupied 
by our Church, are the fruits of Revivals. They carry 
the Revival spirit into their labors, and without disparag- 
ing, in the least, the services of those who have preceded 
us, it must be acknowledged, that of all the laborers whom 
the Lord has employed in his vineyard, none have been 
more active and elevated, than the ministers of the pres- 
ent day. And if Revivals had done no more than to im- 
part such an active, self-denying, and efficient spirit to the 
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ministry, they would have proved an invaluable blessing 
to the Mews f 

2. Revivals have raised the standard of piety among pro- 
fessing Christians. Such is the tendency of all genuine 
Revivals. They always contribute to the improvement of 
Christians in knowledge and piety, render them more spir- 
itual and heavenly-minded, more devoted to Christ, and 
active in their efforts to promote His glory. These re- 
sults, it is true, are sometimes counteracted by the inter- 
ference of Satan, the enemy of all righteousness, who sows 
tares in the field, which spring up, and beara crop of 
false teachers, and disorderly spirits, causing divisions in 
the Church, and bringing religion into contempt. The 
great Revival of Luther and his fellow laborers in the 
work of the Reformation, had to contend with these obsta- 
cles. Satan stirred up a host of factions and fanatical 
spirits like Munzer in the war of the peasants, and Carol- 
stadt, whose turbulent zeal spread havoc through the 
churches, and filled the hearts of Christians with sorrow 
and anguish.* This was the case with the Revivals in 
England, in the time Cromwell, when religious zeal could 
only be satisfied with making converts at the cannon’s 





* Carolstadt was for a while the intimate friend and colleague of 
Luther in the great Revival of the Reformation. He was a distin- 
guished preacher of the new doctrines, and a powerful adversary of 
the Romish hierarchy. But he was also a man of a violent and un- 
governable temper, who suffered himself to be carried beyond all 
bounds of prudence, to the great injury of the work in which he was 
engaged. When Luther remonstrated with him, and endeavored to 
reclaim him from his wild and fanatical zeal, he refused to listen. 
He could not be restrained. He entered the churches of the Ro- 
manists, laid violent hands upon their paintings, threw down their 
altars, trampled on their most sacred relics and images. He 
railed t science as opposed to religion, renounced the title of 
Doctor of Divinity, and endeavored to persuade the students of the 
Universities to abandon their studies, and take up the work of spirit- 
ual teacher of the people without the requisite qualifications. By 
his intemperate zeal and violent measures, he excited popular tu- 
mults, created ‘divisions and disorders, which operated seriously 
against Luther, and the progress of the Reformation. The schism 
thus created among the friends of the Reformation, required all the 
wise counsels and judicious efforts of the Elector of Saxony and Lu- 
ther to counteract its evil effects. 
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mouth. We read of similar abusesin the days of Whitefleld 
and Edwards,when Davenport spread the influence of his wild 
and ferocious zeal through the churches of New England*— 
and in still later periods, we have not been entirely exempt 
from these sad effects. Roots of bitterness have sprung 
up and choked some of the precious fruits that might have 
been reaped from our Revivals. We have had contention 
and strife among us, and are stil] suffering from these evils, 
caused by misguided zeal; but these evils are not to be 
attributed to Revivals. They are the sad effects of human 
depravity, which it seems cannot always be prevented. 
Men in their ignorance and depravity have marred the 
work of the Holy Spirit in Revivals, but blessed be God, 

* Rev. James Davenport began his ministerial career at Southhold, 
Long Island, in the year 1740. Soon after his settlement in that 
place, he visited Connecticut, and became very much engaged in the 
Revivals which prevailed among the churches of New England. He 
was seized with a furious fanaticism, denouncing all ministers of the 
Gospel who did not enter into his spirit, as hirelings and formalists.. 
Disregarding all rules of church order and decorum, he encouraged 
his hearers to give expression to their feelings in violent convulsions 
and outcries in public meetings. He called upon ministers who had 
labored faithfully in the pastoral office for years, to examine them, 
and decide upon their spiritual state, and if he considered them want- 
ing, he would brand them as unconverted men, and call upon the 
people in his meetings to pray for their conversion. He marched in 
procession with his converts through the streets, singing and shout- 
ing to draw the multitude ; and all who refused to join them, were 
denounced as reprobates. He taught his followers to withdraw from 
their regular pastors, and establish separate meetings, where they 
could indulge in all their extravagance, without being restrained by 
any rules of church order or discipline. This man, with all the ap- 
plause which he received, and the multitudes that mp around 
him, did much evil. He caused divisions and strife wherever he 
went, scattered the seeds of error and heresy, encouraged the ene- 
mies of religion, disgusted and disheartened its friends, and threw 
stumbling blocks in the way of sinners, many of whom might have 
been saved by a more judicious and scriptural use of the means of 
grace. Itis to bé lamented, that by such abuses, the work of the 
Holy Spirit is often baffled in seasons of religious excitement—his 
holy influence driven from the hearts of the people, and the evil 
spirit comes in, to sow tares in fields from which precious harvests 
might have been gathered into the garner of the Lord. 
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they have never been able to destroy it. There is a power 
in the pure Gospel, which the grand adversa wah all 
his instruments, cannot prevent from taking hold of the 
hearts of the people. It will wake the slumberers who 
have lived at ease in Zion. It will break the spell in 
which sinnet's have been bound for years, and scatter the 
delusion from their eyes, that they may see their danger 
and escape. There is something in the 1, that will 
rekindle the fire in the soul, when it is well nigh extin- 
guished, and cause it to burn with a purer and livelier 
flame than ever before. We have witnessed these effects 
in our Revivals, and can say with the inspired Apostle: 
“That which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you.” We have seen those who were dead in tres 

and sins, waking out of sleep, casting off the works of 
darkness, and putting on the armor of light, that they 
might stand in the evil day, and be found faithful to their 
vows of holy consecration to the service and glory of the 
Great Redeemer. We have seen the lost po of the 


fold of Christ brought back, the redeemed of the Lord re- 
turn to Zion, with songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
God for his reclaiming grace. There are others, also, who 


can testify to these things. We have thousands of living 
witnesses in the Church, burning and shining lights, who 
would still be in darkness, were it not for the influence of 
Revivals. It is this influence which saved them, estab- 
lished their Christian characters, and made them useful and 
a blessing to the Church. And it is this same influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which brought them into the Church, 
which still enables them to hold on their way, developing 
the strength and ae | of vital godliness in their holy 
conversation, elevating them above the world, and fitting 
them for heaven. 

8. Zhe Revivals, with which we have been blessed, have 
been the means of removing many of the misapprehensions 
and prejudices which have been entertained in reference to our 
Church. The Lutheran Church has always endeavored to 
guard against misapprehensions, by an open and public 
avowal of her doctrines and principles. She published 
her Confession of Faith in the time of the Reformation; 
and since the date of that Confession, her whole history 
shows ber doctrinal position. She has uniformly given 
her testimony clearly and decidedly to the doctrines of 
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that true, Gospel, Protestant faith, of which she was the 
earliest defender; and it is strange, that she should be 
charged with heterodoxy. Yet such accusations have 
gone forth. We have been charged with popish errors 
and superstitions, and these charges have been published 
and republished by persons, from whom we had reason to 
expect better things, than to assail us with such weapons. 
We have been represented as believing in baptismal re- 
generation, in transubstantiation, in the power of ministers 
to forgive sins, and substituting a mere form for vital 
Christianity. But under the imfluence of Revivals, our 
Church has become better known. These impressions 
have been swept eb The Lord has red out his 
Holy Spirit upon the Church. He has awarded and blessed 
the labors of her ministers in connexion with her doc- 
trines, institutions and ordinances ; and thus, set upon her 
the seal of His divine approbation, as the honored instru- 
ment of proclaiming the truth, bringing sinners into the 
fold of Christ, and spreading the knowledge and glory of 
the Redeemer among men. The erroneous views enter- 
tained respecting us, have given way toa more correct 
knowledge of our true character and position. Prejudices 
have vanished before the light of truth, and as the light 
continues to spread through the influence of Revivals still 
in progress among us, Christians of all denominations will 
become better acquainted with the Church, and the sound- 
ness of her doctrines and principles. 

4. Revivals have given a new impulse to the spirit of be- 
nevoleni enterprise in our Church. Before the series of Re- 
vivals, of which I have spoken, had commenced in our 
Church, we had some indications of the spirit of Christian 
benevolence. In our Synodical Convention, efforts were 
made to supply our feeble and destitute churches with min- 
isters. We had Domestic Missionary Societies, and assist- 
ed other denominations in circulating the Scriptures, dis- 
tributing tracts, and sending the Word of Life to the hea- 
then. But these efforts were limited to a few of our 
churches and ple, who felt it their duty to engage in 
them. Most of them stood aloof, because we had no regu- 
larly organized system, by which their efforts could be con- 
centrated. There was a want of energy and activity in 
the beneficial work, which showed how much ministers 
and people needed a Revival of Religion to stir them up. 
The Revival came, and gave a new impulse to the spirit 
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of benevolent enterprise which had begun to manifest itself 
in the Church. Those who had already imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit, were encouraged and strengthened. It 
soon reached the hearts of others, and they became instru- 
mental in spreading its influence through the Oburch. 
Every Christian who had shared in the spirit of the Revi- 
val, felt that it was his duty to labor with increased dili- 
gence, that the same blessings which he enjoyed might be 
communicated to others also. His interest was no longer 
confined to his own Church, or the small circle with which 
he stood. more immediately connected. Every true con- 
vert who came into the Church, felt himself bound to la- 
bor for the spread of a religion, which breathes the spirit 
of universal benevolence. He felt himself identified with 
a cause, which regards every human being as a neighbor 
and a brother; and wherever there is a Revival of pure 
and undefiled religion, there this spirit will prevail, and 
manifest itself in acts of Christian beneficence. This 
spirit has opened the hearts of our people. They have 
laid aside their prejudices, and are coming up gradually, 
and vet readily and cheerfully, to the work, which their 
hands find to do, in this day of stirring religious enter- 
prise. They have formed Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, and sent out missionaries to preach the Gos- 
pe tothe destitute in our own country and in foreign 
nds. They have organized Societies for the education 
of ministers in our Theological Seminaries, to supply the 
wants of our churches. They have raised large sums for 
the endowment of our theologigal and literary institutions, 
and other useful and benevolent purposes. Sabbath 
Schools are generally established, and faithfully encour- 
aged in our churches. Many of the young converts, the 
fruits of our Revivals, are actively and successfully en- 
ed in this work of training up the rising generation in 
the knowledge and service of God ; and in many instances 
their labors are blessed unto the salvation of the youth 
under their instruction. Tracts are also distributed in 
many of our churches, and the people contribute regularly 
to the support of that benevolent enterprise. The temper- 
ance reformation is successfully promoted through the la- 
bors and influence of many of our ministers and people, 
who are zealously devoted to the cause. In all these 
branches of benevolent enterprise, our Church is exerting 
her energies, and though we have not accomplished as 
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much as some other denominations, we have reason to be 
grateful for the spirit of enterprise which has been awak- 
ened among us. It is a spirit, which we trust will revail, 
and gain yore oy, and extend its influence, till it shall em- 
brace the whole Church; and all the objects of religious 
and benevolent enterprise, which we are endeavoring to 
promote, shall receive that liberal re which the in- 
terests of the Church demand. The first corn sent 
out by our Foreign Missionary Society, was the fruit of 
one of the first Revivals in the Hartwick Synod. He has 
fallen in the field to which the Spirit of the Lord had di- 
rected him, and where he successfully labored. But 
the spirit which raised him up, must not be suffered to go 
down. It must be re-awakened to stir up our people in 
this good work and labor of love.* 

5. Revivals have contributed to the preservation of sound 
doctrine, and the faithful administration of wholesome discip- 
line in the Church. Iam aware, that in some religious ex- 
citements which are called Revivals, the great truths of 
the Gospel are considered stale, and, that the people re- 

uire other expedients to rouse their feelings, and keep up 
the interests of religious meetings. But it is not so in 
genuine Revivals. In all genuine Revivals of Religion 
the Spirit of God, which is the spirit of truth, works in 
the minds and hearts of the people, by means of the truth, 
and the great doctrines of grace and salvation revealed in 
the Gospel. The minds of the people are interested in 
the truth, which is faithfully presented. It is held up be- 





* Walter Gunn to whom reference is here made, was hopefully con- 
verted and received into the Lutheran Church of Schoharie, in 1837. 
He was educated for the ministry of the Gospel by a Female Asso- 
ciation of Hartwick Synod, organized for the purpose. He graduat- 
ed in Union College in 1840, and subsequently received his theologi- 
cal education in the Seminary of Gettysburg. In 1842 he was licen- 
sed to preach the Gospel, and in 1843 he received the first appoint- 
ment, as foreign missionary, from the Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Evangelieal Lutheran Church in the United States, and was or- 
dained to the work in the same year, by the Hartwick Synod. A 
few months after his ordination he sailed with his wife for India, and 
arrived at Guntoor, in 1844, where he died on the 5th ot July, 1851, 
after having labored six years, to which work he had devoted himself 
from the time he was first awakened by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
found a hope in Christ. 
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fore them, and urged upon their attention, by repeated and 
protracted efforts, until by the blessing of God upon the 
appointed means of grace, their hearts are affected by it, 
and they are led to embrace it. Such impressions are al- 
ways favorable to sound doctrine. The people are led into 
religion through the knowledge of the truth; and, havin 
embraced the truth, after a thorough knowledge, they will 
love and become established in it. And as they advance 
in knowledge and experience, ewe will become more at- 
tached to the doctrines and fellowship of the truth. They 
will love the Church, not from a mere sectarian feeling, or 
because it may have been the Church of their fathers, but 
from an enlightened conviction in their own minds, that 
her doctrines, ordinances, and institutions are Scriptural 
and evangelical. They have seen her borders enlarged ; 
and in the conversion of souls that have added to her 
communion, they have had a practical demonstration of 
the soundness of her doctrines, and the power and efficacy 
of the truths which she inculcates. They have felt the 

er of those truths in their own hearts, and witnessed it 
in others around them. When such converts are brought 
into the Church, they add their testimony to the truth, 
and I can truly say, that so far as my observation has ex- 
tended in regard to the influence of Revivals in our 
Church, it has proved favorable to sound doctrine, and 
wholesome government and discipline.* 





* Among the essential doctrines of salvation which God has blessed, 
and which should be faithfully preached in Revivals, we note the follow- 
ing, viz. : Thenatural depravity of man, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
the sinner’s condemnation and guilt under the violated law of God, 
the inability of man to save himself without the grace of God; his 
perishing need of an interest in the Savior, the sufficiency of the at- 
tonement of Christ; the duty of immediate repentance, and the 
danger of delay ; the influence of the Holy Spirit, and the guilt of 
hardeniug the heart against this influence ; faith in Christ, and full 
submission to the terms of salvation revealed in the Gospel, the ne- 
cessity of prayer, and the duty of Christians to labor for the salva- 
tion of sinners, and a revival of the work of the Lord in their own 
hearts. These doctrines and duties should be held up before the peo- 
ple at all times ; but more especially in seasons of Revival. That 
preaching is best adapted to such occasions, which makes sinners 
feel that they are their own destroyers, that salvation is freely offer- 
ed, and, that if they perish, their blood will be upon their own 
heads. 
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This is a subject in which the Church is deeply interest- 
ed, especially at the present time, when Cliristians are ex- 
posed to so many temptations from the prevailing tenden- 
cies to looseness and skepticism on religious subjects.* 
Ministers cannot be too watchful against these tendencies; 
and they should continually and faithfully warn their hear- 
ers to beware, lest they fall into the snare of the adversary, 
and make shipwreck of the faith. The Church needs the 

wer of the Highest, the grace and truth which came by 
se Christ, and are communicated by the Holy Spirit, 
to preserve her from the corruption and heresies with 
which she is threatened in our day. She needs the spirit 
of true Revivals to keep her holy and undefiled. We need 
such Revivals to reprove us for our worldly conformity, 
to drive the spirit of discord and contention from among 
us—to show us ministers how we ought to be devoted to 
our work, and teach our people a lesson, to make them 
more humble, and teachable, and self-denying, and hea- 
venly-minded. This is what the Church always needs; 
but there was never a period in the whole history of the 
Church, when Christians stood in greater need of Revi- 
vals of pure and undefiled religion in their hearts. It is 


this spirit only, that can qualify them for their high duties 
and responsibilities in the Church at the present crisis. 
They are to watch over the Church, guard her against 
error, preserve her purity, and not suffer her to be con- 
taminated by the spirit of the world, or to enter into any 





*It is very desirable, that all converts should have some instruc- 
tion before they are received into the Church—and there is, perhaps, 
nothing which we so much need in our churches, in connexion with 
the Revivals of the present day and so well adapted to give the requi- 
site instruction to candidates for confirmation, as that regular course 
of catechisation recommended by Luther, and practiced by the ablest 
and most successful ministers of our Church, in former days. It has 
been acknowledged by the most experienced and best qualified spirit- 
‘ual teachers of all ages, that catechisation is ‘‘the most speedy and 
successful method of conveying the knowledge of divine things, ne- 
cessary for those who assume the profession of Christianity.’’ Such 
were the sentiments and practice of Luther, Melanchthon, Spener, 
Arndt, Francke, Flavel, Mather, Muhlenberg, and many other dis- 
tinguished ministers, whom God employed as the honored instru- 
ments of bringing into the Church multitudes, that are now rejoicing 
in heaven. 
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compromise with sin. And to do this, they must have a 
daily unction from on high. They need a constant and 
perpetual Revival of Religion. 

Let us labor and pray, that the Church, the whole 
Church, and especially that portion committed to our care 
may be baptized with such a spirit. Let us seek to pro- 
mote Revivals of Religion in our own hearts, and in our 
congregatons. But let us, also, seek conscientiously, and 
in the ear of God, to guard against the evils with which 
they are too often connected. Wolves will come in and 
scatter the sheep. They will climb into the sheepfold. 
There is perhaps no place where Satan is so anxious to in- 
trude with his emissaries, than a church under the influ- 
ence of a Revival. Let the shepherds of the flock of 
Christ, watch against this subtle enemy, and be careful lest 
he gain an advantage over them.* Let us labor diligently 
and unweariedly for the salvation of souls; be instant in 
season and out of season—but in all our labors, let us re- 
member, that we are to use only the means, which the 
Master himself has ordained for this purpose. Let us 
bring every measure, before we put it in operation, to the 





* When persons become excited on the subject of religion, they are 
apt to run into extremes, especially, when they have had little previ- 
ousinstruction. Having received new itmpressions, they feel disposed to 
discard every thing that seems old, to undervalue the lessons of age 
and experience, and follow every new expedient that may be propos- 
ed to arrest the popular attention, and draw multitades into religious 
meetings. The sacred office of the ministry is usurped by persons 
who undertake to preach, and act in the capacity of spiritual teach- 
ers, when they have need to be taught themselves. All truly en- 
lightened and experienced Christians will cautiously and prayerfully 
guard against such disorders, and in all well regulated Christian as- 
semblies they will scarcely, if ever, occur. But when they do occur, 
ministers must be on their guard. They are placed as watchmen on 
the walls of Zion. It is their business to exercise a faithful pastoral 
supervision over every Revival among their people, and keep the di- 
rection of it, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, in’ their 
own hands. They are to labor to further the good Work, and guard 
it against every mismanagement and perversion, to which it is liable. 
The Holy Ghost hath made them overseers of the flock, and they are 
to feed the Church of God, not with mere animal excitement, but 
with the bread of heaven, the spiritual food, which Christ has pro- 
vided in the Gospel. 
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simple test of God’s Word. Let pastors and people, all 
wa are engaged in Revivals, plant ehotnatives o the 
foundation which God has laid in Zion, and which is sure 
and steadfast. Let us all work together on this founda- 
tion, as fellow laborers with God, whose only desire is to 
promote His glory. Let us work in faith, by supplication 
and prayer, trusting in the Lord, and believing His prom- 
ise, that he will not suffer us to labor in vain. Then we 
shall see the work of the Lord prospering in our hands. 
We shall have genuine Revivals of Religion al] over the 
land. Zion will put on her strength; shine forth in her 
beauty, “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners.” 


ARTICLE III. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS, 
LXXVII. 


GEORGE BENJAMIN MILLER, D. D. 


The Church has, during the last year or two, witnessed 
the transfer of several of her most faithful sons from the 
scenes and labors of earth, to the rewards and glories of 
heaven. We are reluctant to see our aged fathers leave 
tus—their venerable forms recede from our sight—the 
links, that unite the present with the past, severed. But 
as the grave hides these noble men from our view, we love 
to recall their many excellencies, even the expression of 
their countenance and the tones of their voice, to honor 
their principles and cherish their memory. When the 
subject of the resent sketch passed away, the whole 
Church mourned his departure, for all felt that a great and 

man had fallen in Israel. A more exemplary, purer- 
earted Christian never lived. Gifted, unassuming, labori- 
ous, a man of extensive erudition and enlarged experience, 
he was a living and shining light in the Church. His 
name, loved and enshrined in our hearts, will be indissolu- 
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bly linked with its history, and the influence gf his life 
and works, porpoteateds We desire to record our high 
appreciation of his exalted character, distinguished abili- 
ties and valuable services. 

George Benjamin Miller was born at Emmaus, a small 
village near Allentown, in Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, 
June 10th, 1795. His father, Rev. George G. Miller, a na- 
tive of Germany, and a Moravian clergyman, immigrated 
to this country, at a very early period in its history. His 
mother was of French extraction, belonging to a Hugue- 
not family who, in consequence of Romish intolerance and 
religious persecution, had fled to the Western Hemisphere, 
and settled in Jamaica. 

George’s early life gave promise of future distinction. 
Having exibited mental strength and diligence in efforts for 
self-improvement he was, at eight years of age, sent to the 
classical and theological Institution at Nazareth, Pa., where 
he continued, asa pupil, for eight years, the last few months 
of this period being devoted to theological study. In 
1811 he left the paternal roof, and was, for a season, em- 
plo as an assistant teacher in a private school in the 
city of Philadelphia. Subsequently he engaged in mer- 


cantile business, but as its duties were not very congenial 


to his tastes and inclinations, he returned to his original 
occupation, and his literary pursuits. In less than two 
years, we meet with him in New Germantown, N. J., asso- 
ciated with Dr. Hazelius in giving instruction in an Acad- 
emy, recently established at that place. Here was renew- 
ed that strong attachment, which had existed in former 
years at Nazareth Hall, when they sustained to each other 
the interesting relation of preceptor and pupil, and which 
continued until death. In connection with his school du- 
ties, he resumed his theological studies, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hazelius, and so untiring was his application, 
and methodical his habits, that he accomplished during 
this period, the work of more than two ordinary men. In 
1816 he took charge of a Select School, in Lebanon town- 
ship, N. J., where he remained till the autumn of 1818, 
when he removed to Canojaharie, N. Y. Having been 
licensed to preach the ae by the New York Minister. 
tum, he here gathered together a Lutheran congregati 

and, at the same time, established a classical school. ‘Amid 
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many disso ents, he labored in this position faith- 
full Pr fesceeefully for nine years. xz 

ref 1827 he received and accepted a call, as assistant 
Professor, to Hartwick Seminary, o Co., N. Y., which 
was then commencing its second decade. In 18380, on the 
removal of Dr. Hazelius to Gettysburg, Pa., he was unan- 
imously chosen as his successor, Principal of the Semi 
and Professor of Theology. He occupied this field of use- 
fulness, till the fall of 1839, when, in consequence of im- 
paired health, and for other reasons, he resigned the posi- 
tion. During the ery, Ney years he had his home at 
Dansville, N. Y., and, as Principal, took charge of the 
Academy in that place. 

In 1844, having been invited to resume his connec- 
tion with the Hartwick Seminary, he felt it his duty to 
eomply with the earnest wishes of the Board of Trustees. 
As Professor of Theology, he returned to the scenes of 
his former labors, and, in this capacity, continued to serve 
the Master, until within a few weeks of his death. When 
physical infirmities unfitted him for the discharge of his 

uties in the Seminary building, and the ravages of dis- 
ease had greatly weakened his system, with his character- 
istic energy he persisted in hearing the students recite, at 
his own home. The evening of his life glided serenely 
away, ennobled by well-directed toil, and cheered by the 
presence of those whom he so much loved, till 


‘The weary springs of life stood still,’’ 


On the evening previous to his death, he requested one of 
his daughters to read the Hymns: “Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me ;” “Just as I am, without one plea ;” “Jesus lover of 
my soul.” His son-in-law, Rev. J. D. English, just then 
entering his chamber, he said: “John, and pray with 
me.” The question was asked: “Father, what shall I 
read?” He replied: “The Thirty-ninth Psalm.” With 
the loved one, so near to Jesus, Mr. English and his wife 
knelt in prayer. It was the last time on earth, that words 
of supplication fell upon his ears. He soon laid his ar- 
mor of and, with serene faith and a — recognition 
of the goodness of God, passed peacefully to his rest, April 
5th, 1869. In the seventy-fourth year of his age and the 
fifty-first of his ministry, he cl his honored life, a ca- 
reer of rae ET usefulness in the cause of Christian 
education, and the blessed work of winning souls to Christ. 
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‘Watil the last, he faltered not in duty, not in faith, not in 
love, but only in strength— 


“Like a tree, 
That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Stoops gently to the dust.” 


Without a cloud, in full-orbed brightness, his sun went 
down only to rise again amid the splendors of eternal day, 
passing directly from the service of his Master on earth, to 
the repose and reward of the kingdom of glory. 

Dr. Miller was no ordinary man. He had not a super- 
ior, and few equals, in the Lutheran Church. He possess- 
ed unusual powers. His natural endowments, his enlarged 
culture, his classic lore, his varied acquirements, his pro- 
found piety, his eminently genial spirit, his wonderful fa- 
cility as a writer, his ability and success as a preacher, his 
purity of character, his simplicity, humility and tender- 
ness, made an enduring impression and won all hearts. 
“He was,” says the Lutheran and Missionary, “a gifted 
man, and his natural endowments, developed by a high 
degree of cultivation, and sanctified by the grace of God, 
were such as to enable him to discharge the responsible 
duties of his high office, even to the end, with honor to 
himself and to the glory of the Master. His services will 
be long and gratefully remembered for their ability, their 
fidelity and success.” “We formed,” says the Lutheran 
Observer, “an exalted opinion of his learning and moral 
worth. He was one of those modest and unassuming men, 
who charmed all who came within the circle of his pres- 
ence. He was a great linguist and an admirable teacher. 
Diffident of his own capacity, he did not obtrude his coun- 
sels upon others, but when they were drawn forth, they 
were uniformly characterized by wisdom. He was so 
gentle in his bearing, and so affectionate in his intercourse 
with his pupils inp brethren in the ministry, that he 
was rded by them asa Christian patriarch.” “As a 
man po a Christian character,” remarks Dr. Strobel, 


“adorned by many graces, unsullied by a single stain, un- 


pretending and modest to a fault, he presented one of those 
specimens of primitive Christianity, rarely met with, and 
towards which we are drawn by the strongest sympathies 
of our nature.” “He was,” writes Dr. Scholl, “a great 
and good man, simple and child-like, a scholar, a gentle- 
man and a Christian, in his work with all his heart, our 
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much loved and valued Professor, he was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Church.” “In every relation 
of life,” adds Dr. Schmidt, “as a minister of the gospel, as 
an instructor of youth and the presiding officer of an In- 
stitution of sacred learning, as the head of the Christian 
household, asa friend and member of society, he exhibited, 
in constant and most engaging exercise, all the highest and 
most lovely of Christian discipleship, and was, in 
the best and highest sense of the word, a Christian gentle- 
man.” “There was,” says Dr. Lintner, “a beauty and at- 
tractiveness in the Christian character of Dr. Miller, which 
secured to him the strong attachment of his students and 
the respect and confidence of all who knew him. During 
a ministry of more than half a century, he lived without 
reproach, ‘adorning the doctrine of God, our Saviour in 
things.’” “Modest, unassuming, and hidden from pub- 
lic observation,” says Dr. Pohlman, “in the most unobtru- 
sive way he labored for the good of souls. Simple-hearted, 
nerous and confiding, more than any man I ever knew 
id he manifest a spirit free from guile and selfishness. 
All disguise, a e and management were foreign to his 
nature, and in lowliness of mind he seemed to follow the 
y vagy admonition in esteeming others better than him- 
self. 

In attempting an analysis of Dr. Miller's character, the 
first thing that strikes us, is the high type of his Christian 
excellence, his pure Christian life, his rich Christian exper- 
jence, his unreserved devotion to the cause of Christ. 
“T have never known,” writes one of his pupils, Rev. A. 
Waldron, “a man, in whose piety I had greater confidence, 
or of whom I think with greater affection, as a model 
Christian.” He always appeared to realize, that he was a 
sinner, saved by grace, and from this vital principle he 
derived strength, and efficiency for the performance of the 
laborious duties of his protracted and active life. “More 
than any man I ever knew,” says Dr. Pohlman, “was he a 
firm believer in a particular, over-ruling Providence, re- 


ceiving all his blessings, as directly from the hand of his 

Heavenly Father, and acknowledging that all things, 

whether Fe tte or adverse, were working for his 
is ¢ 


ood.” aracter for piety was above suspicion. His 
ife and his teachings were in entire harmony with the 
gospel. There was so much of Christ in him, that, in in- 
tercourse with him, one seemed drawn near to heaven. His 
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standard of Christian excellence was the highest, and to 
its rules he steadfastly adhered. He abounded in good 
works, and yet if any one of the Christian graces a 
pre-eminently conspicuous, it was his deep, heartfelt hu- 
mility. ‘He was,” says Dr. Lintner, “particularly distin- 

uished for his unaffected humility, and his willingness to 

bor and render any sacrifice for the good of others, al- 
ways evincing the spirit of his Master, who was ‘meek and 
lowly in heart,’ and ever ready to ‘overcome evil with 
: ”’” His whole walk and conversation were character- 
ized by that unassuming simplicity and transparent sincer- 
ity, the result of Christian principle, which invariably in- 
spire confidence and secure esteem. “If we would effect- 
ually teach others,” he himself says, “we must learn of 
our Master, and especially we must learn to be meek and 
lowly, self-denying and laborious like him, presenting to 
the world, a faint but faithful copy of Christ. No vain 
glory, no fondness for human applause, no respecting of 
persons, no seeking our own ease and interest should tar- 
nish our minjstry.” 

He had correct views of the object of life, and of the 
work, in which he was engaged. To these views his whole 
life was subordinated. “What an honor,” he says, ina 
discourse to young men, “to be employed as laborers in a 
cause, upon which God has set his heart from eternity, 
‘according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed 
to himself,’ as the apostle speaks, ‘that in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one, 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth.’ True, we may not enjoy many of the lux- 
uries of this life, perhaps, even may be cut off from many 
comforts, but what are these, compared to the luxury of 
doing good, to the comfortable prospect of having many 
seals of our ministr “ate us, who shall be crowns of re- 
joicing in the day of the Lord, when they that are wise 
shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” ‘What sit- 
uation,” he adds, “more desirable could we be placed in, 
than to be the happy instruments of making many wise 
unto eternal salvation? What sacrifices too great, what 
efforts too severe to accomplish this happy purpose, to be 
co-workers with God in the salvation of souls, shepherds 
under Christ, the Chief Shepherd, in feeding his sheep, for 
whom he laid down his precious life, leading them beside 
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the still waters, and into the green pastures, to be wise 

master- builders, employed by our Lord, in raising the tem- 
le, ‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 

Soom Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ?’’ 

It was his constant aim to do good. This motive influ- 
enced him in all his actions. He felt the responsibility of 
living. “Would we escape,” he says, “the sentence, pro- 
nounced upon the slothful servant of being cast into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, we must apply ourselves with diligence to the 
work of doing all the good we can! Our omissions of 
known duty, our neglect of cultivating our hearts and un- 
derstandings to the utmost, so as to increase our capacity 
of doing good; our indolence and carelessness in perform- 
ing the ordinary business of life; our want of watchful- 
ness in seeking and improving opportunities of making 
ourselves as useful as possible to society, in the family, in 
the Church and in the world—all this we shall find 
charged to our account in God’s book.” 

He was an earnest, faithful preacher of the gospel. His 
exhibitions of divine truth were plain, pointed and spe- 
cific ; they were always lucid and logical ; bis illustrations 
were clear and forcible; his manner was grave and im- 

ressive. There was no parade of learning, no display of 
Prilliant rhetoric or of intellectual superiority. The pure 
word of God was the source, from which he drew his 
largest material for instruction. He gave utterance to the 
great truths of the gospel with a solemn energy that car- 
ried them home to the heart of the hearer, and produced 
the most pungent convictions. “His sole object,” says Dr. 
Schmidt, “was to win souls to Christ, to instruct his peo- 
ple in the truths of our holy religion, and to establish 
them in their faith.” His sermons were rich in sound re- 
ligious instructions, and full of cogent argument and earn- 
est appeal. They were redolent with the fragrance of that 
name, which is an ointment poured forth, and easily intel- 
ligible to the popular mind. He never preached without 
inculcating truth, directly fitted to lead men to repentance, 
or to build them up in the faith. He confined himself to 
his appropriate work. He never went out of the pulpit 
to mingle in discussions, which do not belong to it, nor 
did he degrade the pulpit by introducing into it topics in- 
ty ne sacred place and to the object of preach- 
ing. a letter, written to one of his sons-in-law, on his 
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introduction to the Christian ministry, he says: “Take 
especial care to insist on the fundamentals of Christianity— 
the fallen state of man; his exposure to eternal woe; the 
plan of redemption in Christ; repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ; sin as the trans- 
ion of the divine law, and a judgment to come. In- 
Zoerctiase your hearers well in matters of faith and Chris: 
tian practice. Let your grand object be, and let it be seen 
to be, to lead sinners to Christ, and saints to perfection.” 
He loved to discuss the great themes of the gospel, such 
as the Carnal Mind opposed to God’s Law; God’s Law, 
holy and good; All Men guilty before God; Death the 
consequence of Sin; The Great Love of God; Freeness 
and Largeness of the Gospel Offer; The Fruits of Faith; 
Importance of Present Decision on the subject of Religion ; 
The Blessedness of the Believer. Passages such as these, 
taken at random from his published sermons, give the 
reader some idea of the character of his preaching: “We 
have our choice, either to accept salvation as a free gift, 
only acknowledging our obligation to divine grace, or to 
stand =n our own merits, and to be tried by the perfect 
standard of the divine law, and to abide the consequences. 
Such is the virulent nature of sin, such is the holiness and 
strictness of the divine law, that whoever knowingly and 
wilfully transgresses, is condemned to the pains of eternal 
damnation. He is cast from the presence of God, and con- 
veyed to the fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
This is confirmed by our own consciences, and the dread 
which we all naturally feel of death, and of what is to fol- 
low.” “If any of us,” he says, in his address to the sin- 
ner, “should perish under the sound of the gospel, and in 
the enjoyment of the means of grace, our state in the fu- 
ture would be, past expression, sad and awful. Just 
so intense as was the love of God, in sending his Son to 
the world to save sinners, and giving him up to the an- 
uish and ignominy of the cruel death of the cross, so 
Boros will be the fire of his indignation against all i- 
sers of his grace and rejecters of his Son. He has the 
oe that al! his enemies shall be made his footstool. 
e shall rule them with a rod of iron. He shall break 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. * * Will it 
afford any relief in that world of woe, to reflect that once 
we were warned, we were entreated to forsake our sinful 
course, but we chose to continue in our rebellion, till the 
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long-suffering of the Lord, which we should have improv- 
ed for our salvation, was exhausted, and he sware in his 
wrath that we should never enter into his rest? Oh, what 
sighs, what lamentations, what groans of anguish, what 
tears of blood, will there be witnessed, which now might 
be so easily avoided, if men would be wise, and consider 
their latter end! * * How will the wretched subjects 
roan out, ‘When will it be morning, when will the night 
passed?’ But their jailers, the devils, will mutter 
Never, and through the halls of their prison will be rever- 
berated from every side, Never, Never/ Oh, then, flee, 
while you may, from the judgment to come, ye loiterers 
by the way! » The avenger of blood is up, and in pursuit. 
Do you not hear his tramp, coming on, faster and faster?” 
Again, he says: “Why should you delay to come to him 
who graciously invites, even you? Take up his eas 
yoke ; bear his light burden. fe will break asunder the 
iron chains that gall you; he will remove the load of guilt 
that presses youdown. * * Quit the service of your 
cruel task-master, the world! Return to that kind and 
compassionate Father, who longs to embrace you. Con- 
fess your sins with contrition and humility. Seek not to 
conceal them from the all-seeing eye of God. A candid 
acknowledgment is the readiest step to full freedom.” In 
such stirring appeals as these, he frequently speaks: 
“Where do you hope to find rest, if Christ does not give 
it to you? Can the world give it?. Have you not trusted 
to its prosens long enough to find them to be hollow and 
deceitful? Have you not yet discovered that all its pleas- 
ures are base, degrading, and followed by pain and remorse? 
What good can that wealth do you in the end, which you 
are ioling with all your efforts? ‘What shall it — a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ If the soul is lost, it is lost forever. There is no re- 
covery, when once the barrier of death is passed. That is 
the line which God has drawn, within which he offers you 
his grace freely, without money and without price. But 
once pass this line, and the voice of mercy will be no more 
heard. Sell not your own souls for naught. Risk not 
the loss of heaven for any of earth.” “The more 
sinful you feel yourself to oN if you only trust in the 


merits of Christ for acceptance, and thus approach the 
throne of grace, the sooner will the burden of guilt fall off 
your neck, you will feel yourself pardoned, accepted, 
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adopted into the family of your Heavenly Father, owned 
as a child and t as aay . * The mercy of 
God will never reach your case, if you harden yourself in 
sin. Hear and your soul shall live. But if you will not 
hear, if you refuse to submit, if the love of Christ cannot 
move you, if the long-suffering of God, which you have 
so richly —— , cannot influence you, if his _— 
ness cannot lead you to repentance, then are you indeed, 
without hope, and living and dying thus, there is no re- 
covery for you, in time, or eternity.” “Now while your 
heart is tender, while divine truth makes an impression, 
seize the advantage afforded you. Soon, if you neglect 
it, the enemy, who is constantly going about seeking 
whom he may destroy, will efface every "serious impres- 
sion, snatch every particle of the good seed of the word, 
and claim you as his prey. If nothing else can move 
you, let the love of God do it, who ‘commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us’.” 

In the same earnest strains we find him addressing pro- 
fessors of religion, urging them to increased fidelty in 
their Christian warfare, and to renewed efforts on behalf 
of those still unreconciled to God. “Unless we are aim- 
ing,” he says, “at greater degrees of holiness, and are 

ining the victory over our — and desires, we 
Coen reason to fear, that we shall never reach the goal. 
How many have run well for a season, who finally missed 
of salvation because they grew weary of well doing. It 
is only such as hold on to the end, to whom the crown of 
life is promised.” Again he says: “Humility, meekness, 
gentleness, kind feelings towards others, even such as 
injure us, and a conduct flowing from such feeli are 
the surest evidences of our being led by the Spirit of 
God. If we yield ourselves unto God by a total surrender 
and entire consecration to his service and honor, he will 
enter in, and take possession of his temple by his "Holy 
Spirit, and will manifest his presence in a way, that can- 
not be mistaken. He will work in us and through us. 
He will be glorified, whether it be in our life, or in our 
death, whether by our active services of love, or by meek 
submission to his chasteuing rod.” He adds: “Unless 
Christians make a strong and united effort to check the 
growing wickedness of the world, we have reason to look 

Vout. XXI. No. 81. 5 
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for more tremendous judgments than those, under which 
so large a part of the Protestant world is still smarting. 
For it must not be forgotten, that while God will do all 
that it would be impossible for man to do, he has always 
employed means, and these means are committed to his 
church, and in a measure, placed at her disposal. When 
Zion travails, she brings forth children, but not else. 
When Christians are waked up to a sense of their respon- 
sibility, we may look for a season of refreshing from the 
Lord.” 

From the extracts just given, the evangelical character of 
Dr. Miller’s theological views may be inferred. His rigid 
adherence to the great doctrines of the Christian system 
was never queftioned. On those points, regarded by all 
evangelical denominations as fundamental, his position 
was clear and unequivocal. In a sermon delivered before 
the New York Ministerium in 1837, he advises the minister 
of the gospel: “Instead of dwelling to satieity upon the 
excellency and dignity of human nature, with experience 
for his guide and the Bible for his authority, to draw the 
attention of his hearers to the more needful, though less 
palatable, subject of their fallen condition—their guiltj- 
ness and their inability to help themselves. That so far 
from being their own saviours, they need an Almighty 
Deliverer, or they are forever lost; to insist, that it is, ‘not 
by works of righteousness, that we have dene,’ or can do, 
that we can hope to be saved, but as an act of undeserved. 
grace and gratuitous pardon for Christ’s sake.” “This,” 
he adds, “will lead him to dwell on the great question of 
the atonement and, as intimately connected therewith, 
the true and proper divinity of Christ.” On the subject of 
human depravity he thus expresses himself: “The charac- 
ter of the Divine law is such as to be in direct contrarie- 
ty to all the feelings and desires of the natural mind. 
‘The law is holy, just and good,’ while the affections of the 
tert soul are impure and selfish. Spiritual du- 
ties are irksome to it. The restraints, which religion 
would put upon its pursuits and enjoyments, are felt as a 
burdensome yoke and irritating chain. It longs for liber- 
ty to use at pleasure. It wishes to gratify its various de- 
sires, unchecked by law. It places its happiness in the 
indulgence of every earthly gratification and selfish aim. 
But to all this the holy law of God stands directly op- 
posed. Hence the enmity that is called forth, when- 
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ever the authority of the law is pressed home upon the 
conscience.” “Till the sinner is truly humble, and ready 
to confess himself, not only guilty of many particular sins 
but essentially corrupt in all his faculties and principles, 
there is no hope of his being brought to a sincere repen- 
tance through submission to the will and government of 
God. A man may plead guilty to a thousand charges, 
and feel a measure of compunction in consequence, but so 
long as he is not convinced that he is radically corrupt, 
he will not fail, in various ways, to better himself. The 
occupant of the castle of the human heart, when attacked 
by the artillery of heaven, will never surrender, while he 
has any ammunition, or provision, remaining. It is al- 
ways a death-struggle between nature and grace, and, 
when once finally closed by an unconditional submission, 
is not likely to be tried again in the same desperate way.” 
Again he says: “Man jis fallen from his original rectitude, 
and the poison of the serpent, that tempted and prevailed 
over our first mother Eve, has tainted the blood and cor- 
rupted the nature of the whole race. Hence the opposi- 
tion of the natural mind to the law of God, because this 
would lay a restraint upon its desires. And while it feels 
that the demands of the law are just, and its sanction 
righteous, and dreads the sentence, that it knows will be 
executed in due time, the unsubdued will of man rises in en- 
mity against God and his holy law. The check, put upon 
its passions, like a dam of drilt-ice in some mountain 
stream, only increases the violence of desire, till often it 
is seen madly to overleap all obstacles kindly intended to 
subdue it; or else it settles down into secret murmuring 
at the Jaw, wishing only that it might with safety break 
through its enclosure.” Referring to the sinner’s utter 
inability to save himself, he uses the following language: 
“It often takes a long time before the convicted sinner is 
throughly humbled and brought to relinquish all hope of 
bettering himself by his own efforts. He still thinks he 
can do something towards his reformation. Therefore it 
needs, that all the strictness aad spirituality of the law be 
set before his eyes, that he may be made sensible, that he 
is wholly carnal, and sold under sin, that it is as impossi- 
ble for Lim to put forth truly pure and holy desires, as 


for the salt spring to send forth sweet water, or for a 
thorn bush to bear grapes. He must be convinced tbat in 
him, as he is by nature, in his flesh dwelleth no good 
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thing—any attempt to raise himself out of the pit, into 
which he is fallen, must end in discomfiture * * * 
Seeing that he is unable to do anything towards his own 
restoration, God has committed the work into the hands 
of his own Son, whose glory it is to save the poor, the 
lost, the wretched, the depressed. None is ot ae low, 
as to be beyond the power of Christ to restore, if he will, 
only in earnest, apply to Him. Whoever looks up to 
Him, ascrucified for our sins, and risen _— for our justi- 
fication, shall live. United to Christ by faith he can draw 
from him all needed strength and assistance; even as the 
branch receives the sap from the stock, on which it has 
been grafted. No matter how sick we are in a spiritual 
sense, if we look but to Christ, we shall be restored to 
health.” 

No man could have been more strongly attached to his 
own church, to its principles and doctrines; his views 
were in hearty sympathy with the venerable symbol 
which expresses the faith of his communion; yet no one 
had a more heartfelt love for all Christians. He brought 
no sectarian fire to the sacred altar, but poured upon it 
the sweet incense of love, prayer and gratitude, sympa- 
thizing with the whole brotherhood of those who rejoice 
in “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In his pastoral work he was disposed to make use of all 
efforts mot unscriptural, to labor in every way to 
bring individuals under the influence of divine truth. 
“(Among the plans,” he writes to a young minister, “that 
deserve your earliest attention, I mention the establishing 
of a Sabbath School, if none should yet exist. If one 
exist, attend it constantly and try, if you can by proper 
means, to get it under yourdirection. Take frequent oppor- 
tunities of addressing the children. Further open a Bible 
Class for ours persons—open to all that will attend. 
If you find any symptoms of seriousness among the young, 
try, as you have opportunity, to form a class of catechu- 
mens for the express purpose of more fully instructing 
them in the doctrines of religion, and if they are hopefully 
converted, try to get them to unite with the church by 
being confirmed. Endeavor to keep your heart in 
such a frame as to feel that your whole business is to con- 
vert souls, and lead thei to Christ—then ways and means 
will not be wanting. As to the older portion of your 
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congregation the most efficient means under the divine 
blessing, is by protracted efforts. The mind of man 
must be held down to the truth by a sort of holy violence, 
if it shall take hold of their hearts. If therefore you dis- 
cover considerable symptoms of seriousness, endeavor if 
circumstances are favorable, to hold such a meeting. 
Consult the pious members of the congregation. Try to 
arrange matters, that no offence may be taken. If they 
have not »een used to such measures, and seem prejudiced 
against the name, it may be well to improve the Festivals, 
e. g. Easter, to have services for a succession of days, 
and, before they are aware, they may be interested and 
desire to have the meetings continued, or repeated at 
another time. ‘Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves,’ is our Lord’s advice. If you hold a protracted 
meeting, keep the whole management in your own hands. 
Be careful of the young converts. Feed them with the sin- 
cere milk of the word. Get them engaged in the prayer meet- 
ings. Watch their conduct. Give them advice as needed, 
and try above all to gain their confidence. In all your 
services feel and preach, as if you could not be easy, while 
one sinner remains impenitent. 4 ° Encourage 
Christian liberality on Gospel principles. Go before with 
a good example. Watch over your own heart and over 
the flock, which the Great Shepherd has entrusted to your 
care.” 

Dr. Miller excelled as an instructor. Teaching was the 
chief occupation of his life. He loved the work, and into 
its duties he diffused the breathings of his own earnest, 
laborious, self-denying spirit. He loved his pupils. He 
always exhibited the warmest interest in their success 
and sought to do them good. He was conscientious and 
faithful, patient and thorough. Drilling his classes, even 
in the rudiments of knowledge, was never regarded by 
him asa task. “Repetition,” he would often say, “clinch- 
es the nail.” As an illustration of the useless character 
of inaccurate learning he would sometimes give the 
story of the old lady who, being about to purchase some 
indigo, remarked, “That good indigo would sink, or swim, 
but she could not tell which.” Whatever he undertook, 
he aimed at accuracy and thoroughness. As a discipli- 
marian he had few superiors. He exercised an almost 
magic influence over his pupils. In the recitation room 
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a mere glance of the eye, or a movement of the finger, 
was sufficient to secure order and command attention. 
He had wonderful tact. He understood so well the sub- 
ject of discipline, and could so successfully dispose of 
peccadilloes, so often the occasion of annoyance to a teach- 
er. As an illustration some of the students were once, 
moved, by a spirit of mischief, to ring the Seminary bell 
in the middle of the night, to the great discomfort of well- 
disposed people who did not wish their nocturnal slum- 
bers to be disturbed. The Doctor thought, if let alone 
they would soon become tired, and abandon the sport, but 
as the singular fancy continued, he finally concluded that 
he would visit the building and arrest the noise. On 
entering the belfry, he discovered, that the ringing was 
accomplished by means of a long rope, attached to the 
bell and hanging down outside the Seminary. He quiet- 
ly took possession of the rope and returned to his home. 

here was no more ringing that night. The next morn- 
ing in chapel he very:seriously remarked, that he had in 
his possession a rope which, he presumed, was a bed-cord, 
and if the owner would call for it, he could obtain it, 
withovt being asked any questions. No one, however, 
claimed the rope; but there were no more beds uncorded 
that term for bell rope. In his vocation he was a man of 
indefatigable industry and severe application. Although 
of a slender frame, and rather frail constitution, he per- 
formed an incredible amount of labor, far beyond ordi- 
nary individuals, or any thing required of him by the 
Board of Trustees. Without additional compensation, he 
frequently taught from eight to ten hours a day. His 
recitations usually commenced at eight in the morning, 
and continued, with a brief intermission for chapel exer- 
cises, till noon. They were resumed, then, at one—some- 
times at half past twelve—and protracted until half past 
three in the afternoon, when he was released, for a time, 
only to begin again at six in the evening, when he was 
occupied in superintending the studies of some of the 
younger pupils lodging in his house, and in hearing reci- 
tations until nine o’clock. In addition to this on Satur- 
day, when the usual recitations were suspended, he heard 
his theological class, and, on Monday evening, presided 
at the meetings of the Theological Society. He also 
preached regularly on Sunday morning, and conducted the 
services of the prayer meeting in the evening. At one 
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riod he heard a recitation in Geometry every day dur- 
ing the vacation. Much of this labor was, of course, self- 
imposed. “He was never idle,” says Doctor Schmidt, who 
was, for a season, associated with him in teaching, “he 
was always gathering up the fragments of time.” During 
his leisure hours, when he was not engaged at work in 
his garden, or in a rapid walk over the neighboring hills 
with some genial companion or some other profitable exer- 
cise, he would generally be found perusing books, in 
one or the other Peaiueiath of science. He, on a certain 
occasion, told his students, as an incentive to improve odd 
moments, so often wasted, that he had read Dr. McCosh on 
the Divine Government in one session, during the brief in- 
tervals between the separation of the classes—the dismis- 
sion of the one and the appearance of another in the reci- 
tation room. Prompt to resolve, prompt to execute, he 
achieved wonders. In his composition there was a power 
of endurance, an energy of will, which exerted no small 
influence over his whole life. In his earlier years he 
studied the greater part of the night, often being occupied 
with his books, until two o’clock in the morning. Dr. 
Miller, as the result of his experience in the business of 
teaching, has given very decided testimony in regard to 
the value of the ancient classics in the prosecution of 
a course of study for young men. “The grammatical 
analysis of the separate words, their connections, and 
constructions in the sentence, furnish a constant ex- 
ercise of the judgment; they form the mind to habits 
of reflection and order; they cultivate tact and taste 
in choosing the proper word in English, to express the 
exact force of the original. Properly conducted they 
will call forth the power of fixing the attention, so hard to 
be acquired, and produce that largeness of view, and 
readiness to seize upon an offered advantage, which is re- 
quired for a profitable pursuitof business.” “If we would 
contribute,” he adds, “to the most thorough cultivation of 
our youth, if we would guard against the danger of losing 
all taste for what is beautiful and sublime, let us encour- 
age classical studies, and set our faces against that low 
and groveling tendency of our day—not to say of our 
«ountry—which would value education, only as a means 
of gaining wealth, or of advancing the material interests 
of society.” “Without a classical education a man, 
by diligence and care, may exercise a good influence 
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on society, and become an honored and useful mem- 
ber of the same; but a few rare exceptions made, he 
cannot reach that eminence, to which with it, he might 
have attained. The youthful mind needs careful train- 
ing; and the experience of ages has shown, that no in- 
tellectual or sesthetical culture is to be compared to 
that furnished by a thorough classical education.” His 
standard of ministerial qualification was very high. 
“How careful” he says, “should we be, that none are 
admitted to the sacred office, except such as are fit; men 
of deep personal piety, of ample knowledge, and of ade- 
quate skill to instruct and govern others. By not em- 
ploying sufficient care in examining the qualifications 
of candidates, an irreparable injury is committed, in which 
the Church and the cause of Christ at large partake. The 
admission of improper subjects into the ministry operates 
as a check to the growth of spiritual religion in the body, 
with which they are connected, while to the individual 
congregation that is so unhappy as to be under their charge, 
they will prove as the fabled Upas, shedding a pes- 
tiferous influence around, by which souls are julled to 
sleep in the lap of the second death.” 

Dr. Miller was a man of rare abilities and high intellec- 
tual attainments. His natural endowments had been 
brought under the influence of the most careful culture. 
He was distinguished for the versatility of his powers 
and the range of his acquirements. His mind was of a 
philosophic cast, original and capacious, powerful in the 
grasp of subjects, and quick in its movements, his judg- 
ment was clear and independent. He was a most diligent 
student, interested in research, and was continually adding 
to his vast stores of knowledge. “We have no hesitation 
in asserting,” writes Dr. Schmidt who had the best opportu- 
nities of forming a correct opinion, “that he had not his 
equal in our Church and few, if any, superiors in our 
country. He possessed the most absolute and ultimate 
familiarity with the various exact sciences; he had the 
most pertect command of our own vernacular; he spoke 
and wrote both French and German with great facility ; 
he was a profound Hebreist, and his knowledge of the 
classical language was accurate, critical and complete, as a 
life-long intimacy could make it. His profound and ele- 
gent — in the learned languages was something 
quite wonderful. He seemed to get into the innermost 
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heart of a language, to master its idioms; to enter into 
its spirit, and to co end its genius with a sort of 
intuition. His knowledge of the Scriptures was ab- 
solutely ubiquitous, and in studying them his acute 
and discriminating intellect was, in no wise, dependent 
je oy the aid of critics and commentators.” It is said 
that he was so familiar with the sacred volume, that he 
never had occasion to use a concordance, but with almost 
ss success, could turn to the which he 
required. He wasa very able theologian. So thorough 
was his acquaintance with the whole field of revealed 
truth, united with his general knowledge of history and 
of other aids to a successful study of the Bible, that his 
discussions on the prophetic writi it is said, possess 
a more than ordinary interest. ‘His reading,” says Dr. 
Schmidt “was peculiar. Heappropriated what others had to 

ive with extraordinary rapidity, and when, most men would 
we labored painfully through page after page, he got at 
the pith and marrow of any new book by a marvelously 
ne process, a sort of intellectual affinity which, 
ai 


by amost retentive memory, made him master of his 
author’s meaning in an incredibly a of time.” 
D 


Dr. Miller’s numerous engagements ot give him 
the time to a often before the public as an author. 
He occasionally allowed a discourse, delivered on some 

i se to be fom ye and in 1860, consented to 
the publication of a volume of “Sermons on some of the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel.” In 1842 he issued, 
for the benefit of his pupils, the “Dansville Grammar, An 
Attempt to render the study of Grammar more effectual, 
more easy and more satisfactory than by the usual method. 
Among the productions of his pen are manuscript Gram- 
mars of the French and Greek langauge. The former 
would have been published some years ago, but Ollen- 
dorf's system appearing at the time, his was withhéld 
from the 3 e latter is said to be an admirable 
digest of the rules of Greek Syntax, indicating the author's 
power of acute analysis, of discreet but intelligently self- 
reliant generalizations, and of the most perspicuous con- 
densation in the method of statement. Union College, 
N. Y. conferred upon the subject of our sketch the hon- 
oruary degree of D. D., in 1886. The honor he meekly 
eo considering himself as entirely undeserving of 
the distinction, but adding that the letters would answer 
VoL. XXI. No. 81. 6 
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as the initialxof an excellent scriptural motto, Deo Duce. 
Dr. Miller was eminent not only for bis learning, but 
also for his practical character. With a mind, con- 
anes disposed to examine the causes, the nature and 
the relations of things, there was not an interest connected 
with human life, upon which he was not prepared to ex- 
press the soundest opinions, or give the most valuable 
counsel. He was distinguished for his many private 
virtues. Gentle by nature, mild and courteous in his 
bearing, approachable as a little child, he secured the af- 
fections, as well as the confidence of all men. He was 
a man of wonderful reality. His countenance was 
the mirror of his thoughts. He was single-hearted and 
uileless in all his efforts for excellence or for influence. 
e could do nothing for appearance; he never sought 
notoriety. A prominent trait in his character, also, 
was the exemplification of the injunction, “Follow peace 
with all men.” He had a very great aversion to contro- 
versy and strife. He never indulged in denunciato 
language. His words were those of peace and good will. 
Yet he knew no fear, and his firmness nothing could 
shake. His earnest desire and purpose was to do right. 


His habits were excondingly regular and systematic, his 


mode of living, simple and temperate. He felt responsi- 
ble for his influence, so much so, that he would have 
abstained even from meat, if it had been the occasion of 
offence to his brother. On learning that his practice of 
smoking was made a pretext by some of his students for 
the immoderate use of tobacco, he immediately laid aside 
his pipe, and no longer indulged iv the unnecessary habit. 
He was a man of fine social qualities. He was not indif- 
ferent to the amenities of life. His refined culture, vivaci- 
ty, bright and keen humor and quickness at harmless 
repartee, rendered his society very attractive. He had a 
kind word for everybody, and the rare talent of making 
everybody about him happy. For recreation of mind he 
enjoyed an occasional game of chess, and so skilfully did 
he , that he seldom met with a successful competitor. 
Although, his disposition was retiring, and his days were 
spent in comparative seclusion, incident to his profession 
and the locality of the Seminary, he was not an unconcern- 
ed spectator of what was transpiring in the world. He 
was in earnest sympathy with the progress of truth and 
right. He was awake to the great interests of society, and 
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the welfare of the race. His heart and his hand were 
open for the alleviation of human suffering. “No man,” 
says Dr. Pohlman, “in proportion gave more than he for 
the relief of the poor and the needy, and for the promo- 
tion of the kingdom of God. He considered none of the 
gifts of Providence conferred upon him as his own, but 
rather bestowed, that he might distribute them to others. 
One of the last acts of his life was a liberal contribution 
from his scanty purse for our African Mission.” He was 
a true patriot. He loved his country. “He fulfilled,” 
says Dr. Schmidt, “with conscientious fidelity the duties 
of good and loyal citizenship. Consistent in the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christian ethics to every hu 
man relation, he always manifested an intense abhor- 
ence of tyranny and of every species of political corrup- 
tion and of popular vice, which he never failed to rebuke 
at the proper time and place. 


The very gentlest of all human natures , 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


The more we study the character of this venerable pa- 
triarch, in the various positions which he occupied and 
the different relations in life he sustained, the greater our 
admiration and love for his personal worth, and with those 
who were brought into more intimate relation with him, 
we are disposed to exclaim: “Take him all in all, we shall 
never look upon his like again.” 

Dr. Miller was married July 15th, 1816, to Delia B. 
Snyder, of New Bruswick, N. J., a niece of Dr. Hazelius. 
From this union there were thirteen children. Of these 
four have passed to the home of the blessed. His son Rey. 
George Hazelius Miller,a man of more than ordinary 
promise, died, in 1850, soon after his entrance upon the 
ministry. Five of the daughters married Lutheran clergy- 
men, L. Sternberg, D. D. R. Adelberg, J. D. English, X 
Hiller and A Uebelacker. The fiftieth anniversary of 
this marriage—the golden wedding—was celebrated with 
appropriate services in 1866, when the children and the 
children’s children, with other relations and friends, 

thered at the homestead, to offer their congratulations, 
their expressions of gratitude and good wishes, on so in- 
teresting an occasion. 
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The remains of Dr. Miller were followed to the grave by a 
wonderful concourse of people, who had come together 
from distant places to pay their last tribute of respect to 
the lamented dead. 

Dr. Pohlman delivered an appropriate discourse from 
the words: “Not by works ob righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” the subject and the preacher for the occasion hav- 
ing been selected by himself, some time prior to his death. 
He also expressed the desire that the stone which marked 
his grave, should bear the simple inscription—A sinner 
saved by grace. 

The name of George B. Miller will ever be pronounced 
with reverence and gratitude. His beautiful example, his 
loving words and noble deeds 


‘*Will live and brighten for a race to come, 

Prompting the wise, cheering the sorrowful, 
And for the little children, whom he loved, 

Meting out tender words, like dewy pearls 
Along their flower-sown path.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


PIETY AND PROPERTY. 


By Prof. M Loy, A. M., Columbus, 0. 


In the ancient heathen world there was a philosophy in 
vogue which pretended to despise the world. e find 
in Paganism no higher notion of virtue than that of 
a contempt for all the pomp of time. The philosopher 
was thought to be elevated above all that is perishing, 
and his ney was found in the exalted mind which culti- 
vated a complete indifference to every transitory treasure. 

professed to be above the pleasure of acquiring 
earthly possessions, or the pain of their loss. While the 
watchmen slept a similar notion crept into the Christian 
Church and assumed the form of a pretended evangelical 
counsel of poverty. Those who aimed at perfection af- 
fected to be above the cares and enjoyments of this life, 
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so far as they might arise from things that are evanescent, 
and earthly property was left to those who had not attain- 
ed the higher standard of Christian manhood. The vow 
of perpetual poverty was deemed the mark of Christian 
perfection. 

Certainly the man of God is taught to look at the things 
which are eternal, and to consider the temporal as com- 
Lrse ewe 4 of little worth. When earthly goods would 
present themselves before the mind as equal in value to 
spiritual treasures, and challenge a choice between them- 
selves and these, they are contemptible in the Christian’s 
eye. Itisin this relation that the scriptures speak of 
them with apparent disparagement, as we despise brass 
that invites comparison with gold. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves break through and steal. 
But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” Matt. 6: 
19—20. “Go to now, a rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches 
are corrupted and your garments are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh, as it were fire.” 
Jas. 5: 1—3. “The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of the Lord abideth 
forever.” 1 John 2:17. Unquestionably, he would be 
guilty of consummate folly who would treat perishable 
things, as if they were his soul’s eternal treasures. But 
coal is not utterly to be eschewed, because it is not dia- 
mond. A tent is not as valuable as a massive structure 
of stone, but it is not on that account worthless. The 

ions of this world are not worthy to be compared 
with the treasures of heaven, but this does not render 
them valueless while we pee our pilgrimage on earth. 
It betrays the frailty of human reason to confound the 


comparatively insignificant with the absolutely despicable, 
and only human folly can deem it a mark of superior 
virtue to scorn the temporal, because its utility extends 
not beyond the limits of time. 
These false notions respecting earthly goods are not 
without influence in the moral philosophy of the present 
to the ho 


day. Nor is that influence confin mish 
Church. That very pride, so deeply rooted in our nature, 
which it is desi, ed to conquer by a pretended contempt 
for the tem prompts many to put forth the pretense. 
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They aim at a higher standard of piety than that which is 
recognized by the commonalty, upon whom they supercil- 
iously look down; and by affecting to despise the transi- 
tory things which the multitude seek, they would win 
the glory of greatness of soul, with strange inconsistenc 
feign contempt for the honors which their conduct is 
caer to gain. Among the goods contemned are the 
goods which they crave. Some men seek honor by 
amassing wealth, and some despise wealth, that they may win 
honor. We praise those who win; we praise those more 
who, being supposed able to win, decline to enter the lists; 
professing to be above finding pleasure in the praise which 
others crave. That form of selfishness is always most 
admired, in which the selfishness is most carefully concealed. 
The vn woe godliness which despises honest gain is not 
evangelical piety, but merely one of the many forms, in 
which corrupt human nature crops out. Gain is not god- 
liness, but neither is poverty. 

Some attempt to find a support for their errors in the 
scriptural statements touching temporal possessions. 
These are passages which seem designed to inculcate an 
abhorrence of the accumulation of wealth and a preference 
of poverty as best befitting an heir of heaven; and design- 
ing men find it acomparatively easy task to wrest these 
scriptures and render them subservient to their purposes. 
Consciences thus become confused, and even sincere 
lovers of the truth are sometimes ensnared, determining 
to insure safety by renouncing all earthly possessions, or 
giving way to the temptations which beset them, gradual- 
y. smothering the voice of conscience and falling victims 
to the wiles of the devil. The truth of God, the entrance 
of which giveth light, alone enables us rightly to appreci- 
ate all the gifts of our beneficent Father in their due rela- 
tions, and directs us in the way of peace and safety. 

St. Matthew relates (chap. 19 : 16—22) that on a cer- 
tain occasion a rich young man presented himself before 
our Lord, and asked what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. The answer seems to countenance the theory that 
Christianity requires the abandonment of all temporal 

ssions as a condition of salvation. After our Saviour 

ad urged upon him the duty of obeying the command- 
ments, which the young man claimed to have kept from his 
youth up, He said: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
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treasure in heaven: and come and follow me. But when 
the young man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful : 
for he had great possessions.” 

Commentators of the Romish Church consider this as 
one of the so-called “evangelical counsels,” which are in- 
tended for the more advanced Christians, ‘and which are 
not of universal obligation. They rest this claim upon 
the supposed imposition of the rule upon the young man, 
not as a condition of his becoming a disciple of Jesus, but 
of his attaining perfection. 

Over against this assumption it should be considered, 
in the first place, that the Jaw demands perfection of all, 
not imposing commands of different degrees of holiness 
upon different persons. The law of the Lord is perfect, 
as a whole and in all its parts, and obligations are laid 
upon all alike. There can, in the nature of the case, be 
no perfection, beyond that which the God of holiness has 
enjoined in his holy commandments. Secondly, if any 
such distinction, as that which is claimed, were allowable, 
it would not be applicable in this case, because the young 
man’s question required an answer showing not how 
certain fictitious honors could be obtained, but what must 
be done to inherit eternal life. He desired to know what 


he lacked yet in this regard, not what was yet needed to 


secure a chief place in the kingdom of heaven. It would 
be irreverent to assume that our Lord evaded the question 
and artfully substituted another as if it were the same. 
Finally, if the enjoining the sale of all the youth’s posses- 
sions and the distribution of the proceeds among the poor 
were simply a counsel; looking to his perfection, not a 
command, the second part of the injunction must ‘be 
placed in the same category. “Come and follow me!” 
must then not be a condition of discipleship, but a con- 
dition of attaining eminence among the disciples. Such 
an explanation of the passage would be received only 
where the evangelical principles of the Reformation have 
been rejected. 

But if this interpetation be set aside as false, does it not 
follow of necessity that the special directions given to the 
young man by our Lord are of universal obligation, and 
that only those are truly his disciples who obey? A 
closer view of the passage will convince the candid that 
no such alternative is presented. 

It is manifest that the two parts of the command must 
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not be separated. “Sell all that thou hast” and “follow 
me,” must be taken together. No proof will be deemed 
necessary to establish the proposition’ in the minds of 
Christians, that giving away our possessions will not in- 
troduce us into the kingdom of heaven without following 
Christ. Asking proof of this would betray total ignor- 
ance of the way of salvation. We are not rendered 
Christians by any good works, least of all by works of so 
purely outward a character as that of giving away our 
goods. Whatever virtue there could be in such an act 
must grow out of its relation to the follower of Christ. 
All that is involved in following Him, even if this should 
place us in circumstances, requiring the relinquishment of 
all that we possess, the disciple must recognize as obliga- 
tory upon him, and for this he must be prepared. i 
is the general rule, which is applicable to all. 

But the specific command, given to the youth, is — 
cable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances. The 
rule as given, is individual in its character. The youth, 
in his blindness, imagined that he had fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the law, from his childhood, and im his self. 
righteoussness desired to know what could be lacking 
yet to secure to him everlasting salvation. It is plain 
that the law had not yet performed its work in his soul. 
He had not the knowledge of sin, and did not perceive 
himself to be under condemnation asa sinner. The law 
requires absolute submission to God’s will in utter abne- 
gation of our own. The young man labored under the 
illusion, that the required obedience had been rendered, 
and the most direct way to lead him to a knowledge of 
his error was to give hima specific command by which 
the state of his soul might be tested and revealed to his own 
view. He had great possessions, and if his heart was in 
coincidence with the will of God, he would relinquish 
them at once, should the Lord require it. The command 
was given, and the young man went away sorrowful. He 
would be a disciple of Christ, but not at such a price. 
He loved his riches more than his Redeemer. He could 
not abide the test. The purpose of the command was at- 
tained in him when he was taught his mistake. Its pur- 

isattained in us when we are brought to perceive, that 
lowing Christ implies the surrender of the heart to him, so 
that everything is yielded at his will. The narrativedoes not 
teach that Christians must give all that they have to the 
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, in order to do their Master’s will, but that they must 
o their Master’s will, even though He should ask them to 
give all that they have to the poor. The principle is that 
which, in another place, our Lord lays down in these 
words: “He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” Matt. 10: 
87—38. The Lord will recognize none as His disciples, 
who prize any gift above the giver, and will not yield ‘it 
at His pleasure. The young man prized his possessions 
above all things, and would rather sacrifice his Lord than 
these. The question here was simply the alternative: 
either Christ or the temporal property; and where it is 
reduced to this, there can be no doubt, that our Lord’s will 
requires us to part with all, that we may obtain eternal 
life. But this is by no means the question in all cases. 
The frequent warnings against the love of money and 
the dangers of wealth do not imply that holding property 
is in itself sinful, and that there is safety only in divesting 
ourselves of it, or in limiting it to the measure necessary 
for the supply of our immediate wants. Even 
riches are not a disqualification for the kingdom of heaven, 
as is evident from the great wealth, with which God en- 
dowed so many of the saints under the old dispensation. 
What it is that our Lord directs His warnings against, 
in this regard, appears from the words spoken to His 
disciples upon the occasion of the rich young man’s sor- 
rowful departure. “Then said Jesus unto His disciples, 
Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Matt. 19: 283—24. Certainly, it does seem as if wealth 
were here intended to be represented as very dangerous ; 
and, undoubtedly, this and other similar passages would 
be deprived of much of their force, if they were so ex- 
plained as to sunder all responsibility from the possession 
of riches, and thus to deny their tentative character. 
Kvery thoughtful reader of the passages must perceive in 
them a solemn warning to beware of the misery, into 
which Satan would entice us by the glittering lure. But 
the sin lies not in the gold, and we do not become sinful 
by its mere possession. The barrier which lay in the 
Vot. XXI. No. 81. 7 
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young man’s way into the kingdom of heaven, and which 
was to him insurmountable, was not his great possessions 
in themselves; for these perishable temporal things can 
no more exclude us from Christ’s spiritual kingdom, than 
they can qualify us for admission. It is the attitude of 
the heart towards the Saviour, and, as involved in this, 
the attitude of the heart towards these earthly treasures, 
which determines the relation to the kingdom of heaven. 
Job and Dives were both very rich; but they differed in 
this, that the former trusted in God and the latter in gold, 
and their relation to the kingdom of God differed accord- 
ingly. The young man would not relinquish his posses- 
sions for the Lord’s sake, prizing them more than him. 
Of such rich men it is said, that they cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. They are idolaters, saying to gold: 
Thou art my treasure and confidence and joy. Not be- 
cause they are rich, but because mammon is their God, 
are they excluded from God’s kingdom. Their salvation 
is impossible, while they remain in this state of idolatry. 
It is not stated, that all the rich are in such a state, nor 
that the condition, in all cases, of their entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven is the alienation of their property. 

hat this is the import of the divine wenddne! concern- 
ing the danger of riches, is still more evident from St. 
Paul’s words: “They that will be rich fall into temptation, 
and a snare, and into many. foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the 
love of money is the root of all evil: which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 1 Tim. 6: 9—10. 
There is nothing sinful in money, and nothing iniquitous in 
riches: but they that will be rich—that set out with this 
determination, making it the.goal, to the attainment of 
which all their efforts are directed, and to which every- 
thing is made subservient—are lost, because their highest 
aim Js wrong, and thus all their life and labor are vitiated. 
Not money, but the love of money, is the root of evil. It 
entails wretchedness in this world, because it so absorbs 
the mind that there is no time and no leisure for the 
duties and the amenities of life, upon which earthly com- 
fort so largely depends; and it ensures eternal misery in 
the future world, because it chains us to a god that cannot 
an and that wil] not permit us to seek refuge in Him 
who can. 
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That which drowns men in destruction and perdition is 
not the possession of wealth. Even the poor may be 
covetous and rush to ruin in the chase after riches. 
Whether these be attained or not is, in regard to the sin 
of covetousness, a mere accident. He whose resolute 
guest has proved bootless is in the same condemnation 
with him whose efforts have been successful: for the mere 
material substance, aside from the relation which the 
heart sustains to it, has no moral quality. But longing 
for a perishable thing, or clinging to it, as if that were our 
great and everlasting treasure, is a perversion of the soul’s 
powers, involving a rejection of God, who is the highest 
good, and the substitution in His room of a lifeless lump 
of. impotent matter; and this is an abomination in the 
sight of God. Whether we possess riches or not, is in- 
different; if our hearts love it above all things, and pur- 
sue it, or possess it, as the highest prize, these hearts have 
forsaken God, and we are on the road to perdition as cov- 
etous men who are idolaters. In such a state was the 
young man mentioned in the Gospel, and against such a 
state we are earnestly warned. 

But the heart is deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wicked. Oftentimes before we are conscious of it, 
covetousness has established itself there, and sways the 
sceptre, while we suppose ourselves to be merely discharg- 
ing the duties of our temporal calling. There is constant 
danger that our daily labors will be performed with a 
wrong purpose, and that what is but a means to other 
ends will be pursued, not only as an end in itself, but as 
the chief end. Hence the Scriptures sometimes do direct 
their warnings against the things, with which we are so 
prone to commit sin, as well as against the sins themselves, of 
which they are the occasion. They urge us to relinquish ob- 
jects which may, indeed, be possessed without sin, but which 
to us are a temptation, rather than to incur the danger of 
succumbing in the trial, which we have reason to doubt 
our ability to endure. “If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee, that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” Matt. 5 : 29. 
Riches are so often acquired under the pressure of a bura- 
ing desire to be rich; the motive power which impels to 
activity for their attainment is so often the love of money ; 
they are so frequently used according to the dictates of 
selfishness ; their use is so frequently controlled entirely 
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by @ pinching avarice, that they are called “unrightous 
mammon ;” Luke 16:11. Unrighteousness in their ac- 
quisition and peperenres is the general rule, and righte- 
ousness merely the exception. The very fact that wealth 
is increasing in our hands should make us watchful, 
lest the increase result from unjust practices, or lest 
our hearts be set upon it, and it become a snare to us. 
The Christian cannot exercise too much — especi- 
ally in such an avaricious land and age as this, against the 
insidious snares of the wily foe, who would purchase the 
soul for a purse of gold ; and we have great reason to be 
thankful to God, that He has given us such frequent and 
such earnest warnings against the power of avarice, by 
which such multitudes are brought to destruction, and to 
heed these warnings, lest it get possession of our souls 
and compass our ruin, while we think ourselves merely 
engaged in a prudent provision for the future. 

t would, however, be overstraining the words of Scrip- 
ture and imposing a yoke upon the disciples’ necks, which 
God has not imposed, if we pronounced the possession of 
temporal goods, or even of wealth, in itself a sin. So far 
is this from being in opposition to the divine will, that 
God bestows property as a blessing, and has promulgated 
laws for the protection of each individual in the posses- 
sion of his own. 

Our heavenly Father’s will is not, that in Christendom 
there should no individual proprietors of temporal 
goods, or that all should be held by the brethren in com- 
mon. It is a palpable misunderstanding of the second 
chapter of the Acts, when the narrative there presented is 
adduced as a proof that God’s purpose was to establish 
among Christians a community of goods. The words re- 
ferred to are these: “All that believed were together, and 
had all things common, and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.” Acts 2:44—45. Those who would, by this 

ssage, establish a communistic theory err in two 
fn the first place, there was no community of goods in the 


congregation at Jerusalem, in the sense which the theory 
claims. The proprietorship of individuals in their own 
goods was not denied, and no law was enacted, by which 
they were deprived of their property, or by which this 
became the joint property of the congregation. The sale 
and distribution was an act of charity, performed by the 
individual Christians, whose motive was found in the dis- 
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tress, which lay upon the brethren in that city. This ig 
plain from the express words of the narrative. They 
parted their goods to all men, not making each joint _ 
sessor of all the property which previously belonged to 
individuals, but distributing to all, “as every man had 
need.” The property was common in the sense, that all 
who had possessions were willing to share them with the 
needy: a sense in which Christians can always be said to 
hold ions in common, as Christian charity does not 
permit one to have abundance while the other is known 
to be perishing for want of the necessaries of life. Hach 
remained, disposer, under God, of his own goods. If there 
were any doubt of this, it would be removed at once by 
the statement made in Acts5. “A certain man named An- 
anias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept 
back part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
But Peter said: Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? While it remained, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
wer? why hast thou conceived this thing in thine 
eart? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 
Acts 5: 1—4. This passage clearly evinces that the in- 
dividual rights to the property which God had bestowed 
was not interfered with by the arrangements in the Church 
at Jerusalem. The sin of Ananias did not consist at all, 
in his violating a special law, by withholding part of the 
proceeds of the sale of his property, but in pretending 
that he gave all to relieve the distress of the brethren, while 
he was in reality giving but a part. The heinousness 
of his sin was increased by the very fact that all was in 
his own power, and there was no reason for resorting to 
deception in order to retain a portion of his possessions, 
He might have retained all, if charity did not prompt him 
to part with it. But he sought the honor, which attaches 
to liberality, and lied to secure it. He sought credit for 
that which he had not. If there had been a law requiring 
all Christians to relinquish their property by conveying it 
to the community, St. Peter could not have said, that it 
was a matter of choice or charity with Ananias, whether 
he would give all or not. And that a community of 
oods was not intended to be established in the Christian 
Church is manifest, in the second place, from the fact that 
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the arrangement was introduced in none of the other con- 
gregations organized by the apostles, but was confined to 

erusalem. This shows conclusively that the peculiar 
practice in that congregration was owing to the peculiarity 
of the circumstances, and was merely local and temporary. 
Collections were taken even in other places for the bret. 
ren at Jerusalem, Rom. 15 : 26; 1 Cor. 16 : 1—3, showing 
that the distress was so great there, that even the entire 
property of the Christians in that city was not sufficient 
to relieve it entirely. The rule which prevailed in Jeru- 
salem was simply the law of charity, which was urged 
upon the Corinthians as a motive for contributing to the 
relief of the poor saints. “Now therefore perform the 
doing of it; that as there was a readiness to will, so there 
may be a performance also out of that which ye have. 
For if there first be a willing mind, it is accepted accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not. For I mean not that other men be eased, and ye 
burdened: but by an equality, that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance —_ be a supply also for your want; that there 
may be equality.” 2 Cor. 8: 11—14. The only com- 
munity of goods taught in Scripture is that involved in 
the law of love, which renders one ready to help the 
other, according to the ability which God has given, that 
the abundance of one may supply the indigence of the 
other. All property belongs to God, and all Christians 
acknowledge themselves as His stewards, who are to dis- 
pose of what has been entrusted to them, not according 
te the will of the flesh, but according to the pleasure of 
the Master. 

God bestows property upon individuals, and holds them 
accountable for their stewardship. All things are His, 
and He bestows His gifts in oe sol and in love. “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” Ps. 24: 1. 
“Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills.” Ps. 50:10. Temporal possessions, as 
well as spiritual treasures, are His gift. “The Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich: he bringeth low and lifteth 
up.” 1Sam.2:7. Therefore Job said upon the loss of 
his possessions: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” Job 1: 21. 
“God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him 
power to eat therefore, and to take his portion, and to re- 
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joice in his labor: this is the gift of God.” “Eccl. 5: 19. 
The providence of God dispenses temporal blessings ac- 
cording to his own purpose, supplying the wants of all, 
but giving some more, some less, that there might be 
opportunity for the exercise of charity, and that His chil- 
dren might enjoy the privilege of executing their Father’s 
gracious will. 

The gifts thus bestowed are represented in Scripture 
as the property, under God, of the persons to whom they 
are committed: and the siegtapte of divine law are 
thrown around it for its protection against the avarice of 
those who would have more than God has been pleased to 
bestow upon them. The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” proclaims the division of property among men to 
be a divine order, and imposes the duty of respecting the 
rights of our neighbor, as established by the divine allot- 
ment. “The scandalous oo wae doctrine,” says the A 
logy of the Augsburg Confession, “that Christian perfec- 
tion consists in having no property, is a falsehood and a 
delusion. For Christian perfection does not consist in 

retending to be pious and separating from the world, but 
in faith and the true fear of God. Abraham, David, 
Daniel, were men of royalty, and eminent in council and 
also very rich, and still they were holier and more perfect 
than any monk or Carthusian that ever appeared on earth. 
But the monks, especially the Franciscans, had so deceived 
the a that no one knew what constitutes true holi- 
ness. How they extolled the renunciation of property, the 


voluntary submission to poverty, as a great evangelical 
virtue, and as the most exalted sanctity! But these are 
pernicious doctrines, which the Scriptures do not teach, but 
which they utterly condemn. Thedecalogue distinctly says: 
‘Thou shall not steal ;’ and God thus permits each one to 
enjoy his own. On.this point Wicliffe raved, when he in- 


sisted that no bishop or priest should possess property.” 
Apol. 217. Nothing is op than that goa gives 
property to whom He will, and that He would have no 
man to interfere with the distribution, which it has seemed 
good to Him to make. 

The Christian does not affect indifference in regard to 
such temporal possessions. The Bible does not represent 
them as worthless clogs to spirituality, which are to be 
despised by the heir of heaven, nor as idle toys with 
which the weak may amuse themselves, but which the 
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strong in faith consider beneath their notice, They are 
goods, and as such are valued. The fact, that they are 
not the highest good, which the child of God 
does not relegate them to the category of evils, nor estab- 
lish their worthlessness in his estimation, He has some- 
thing incomparably higher, indeed; he has treasures with 
which, undoubtedly, they are not worthy to be compared, 
But this comparative insignificance is not absolute worth- 
lessness. A sheaf of wheat is not valueless because it ig 
not a farm. Temporal possessions are certainly not the 
pearl of great price. But “every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” 
1 Tim.4:4. The Christian regards property as good, 
and this not because it affords him enjoyment, but because 
it is a gift of God; and thus a token of God’s goodness. 
He has physical wants as well as the unbeliever, and their 
supply affords pleasure. So far his enjoyment of earthl 
~<% has nothing to distinguish it from that of the aie 
ng. They have human nature in common. But super- 
added to this is his recognition of the kind hand of God 
in every gift; and thus what would otherwise be a crea- 
ture comfort without moral bearings, becomes good in a 
higher sense than merely physically. The gift of a be- 
loved friend has a value beyond that which lies in its ma- 
terials, or its uses. It may be good for using, but its chief 
value is in the goodness which it expresses. God reveals 
His loving kindness in temporal gifts which He bestows, 
and they are good in the Christian’s eye on this account. 
“The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord,” Ps. 83 : 5, 
and His children are gifted with the grace to see it and 
joice in it. “O, taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Him. O fear the Lord, 
e His saints: for there is no want to them that fear Him. 
The young lions do lack and suffer hunger: but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good shang.” Ps. 34: 8-10. 
It. is this rejoicing in the goodness of God, as manifested 
in temporal gifts, rather than in the gifts as means of grat- 
ifying carnal desires, that preserves the Christian from 
overvaluing them as possessions. Mammon-worship con- 
sists in prizing them as goods to be gained and retained 
at every hazard—as the chief treasure, for the sake of 
which every sacrifice must be made. With this carnal 
theory the Christian view of property has nothing in com- 
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mon. He, who possesses Christ, will not be in doubt 
whether he should relinquish his gold and his silver when 
they endanger this possession. If they can have proper- 
ty only by grieving the Saviour, so that they cannot enjoy 
it as a token of His goodness who is their chief joy, they 
cannot, as Christians, enjoy it at all, and they are taught 
not to desire it. “Charge them that are rich in this world,” 
says St. Paul, “that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us all 
things richly to enjoy,” 1 Tim. 6:17. The possessions 
cease to be good, when they cease to be gracious gifts of 
our Father in heaven. They are all good, “if received 
with thanksgiving,” being “sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer,” but not otherwise. What is obtained and 
used according to the divine will, is good; gains unright- 
eously gotten, or selfishly hoarded, or used, are “the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” which the Christian shuns. 

It is, therefore, not only not sinful to hold property, but 
it is sinful to neglect, or reject, the means by which, in the 
providence of God, it is ordinarily obtained. The Scrip- 
tures speak with manifest disapprobation of those who 
come to want by their own fault, while they commend 


those whom diligence and frugality, by the divine blessing, 
e 


have rendered rich. To despise the gift, is to lack appre- 
ciation of the goodness of the Giver. When God bestows 
bounties, they are to be received with thanksgiving; and 
he who, pretending that temporal gifts are too mean to ac- 
cept and enjoy, squanders his talents and idles away his 
time, is manifestly not honoring God. “Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty ; open thine eyes and thou shalt 
be satisfied with bread.” Prov. 20:13. “Seest thoua man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand beforé mean men.” Prov. 22:29. “He 
becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand: but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son; but he that sleepeth in harvest isa 
son that causeth shame.” Prov. 10: 4—5. “He that till- 
eth his land shall have plenty of bread; but he that fol- 
loweth after vain persons shall have poverty enough.” 
Prov. 28:19. The same lessons which are so often re- 
are in the Proverbs, we find inculcated also in the New 

estament. “When we were with you, this we command- 
ed you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 

VoL. XXI. No. 81. 8 
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For we hear that there are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. Now 
them that are such, we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread.” 2 Thess. 3: 10—12. “We beseech you, 
brethren, that ye increase more and more: and that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to 
work with your own hands, as we commanded you; that 
ye may walk honestly toward them that are without, and 
that ye may have lack of nothing.” 1 Thess. 4: 11, 12. 
It is a violation of the divine will to depend upon the gifts 
of our neighbor, when God enables us to eat our own 
bread by the acceptance of the bounties which he bestows. 

But, whilst the Scriptures teach us to prize temporal 
gifts, as manifestations of God’s goodness, and to enjoy. 
them as such, they teach us also to confide in the wisdom 
and benevolence, with which they are distributed among 
men. All discontent and all nied, for gain are, therefore, 

rohibited as inconsistent with the Christian character. 

e “believe that God hath created us, and all that exists; 
that he hath given, and still preserves to us, our bodies 
and souls, with all their limbs and senses, our reason, and 
all the faculties of our minds, together with our raiment, 
food, home and fainily, and all our property, and that he 
daily provides us abundantly with all the necessaries of 
life ;” and it would be at variance with this faith, if we pre- 
sumed to prescribe to him what should be bestowed upon 
us, or if we doubted that all is well as he disposes it. “Let 
your conversation be without covetousness; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have: for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” Heb. 13:5. The 
Christian addresses his prayer for daily bread to his Fath- 
er, and is taught to submit all to his goodness, “who is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” “Godliness, with contentment, is great gain. For 
we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
ean carry nothing out. And having food and raiment, let . 
us be therewith content. But they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare.” 1 Tim. 6 : 6—9. 

The Scriptures teach us to discharge our duties faith- 
fully, in our temporal, as well as in our spiritual, calling, 
and to leave the results to God, neither contemning prop- 
erty, when God gives it, nor desiring it in greater measure 
than God is pleased to bestow it. “No man can serve two 
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masters: for either he will hate the one and love the other, 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. Therefore I say unto 
you, take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
puton. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? Which of you, by taking thought, can add 
one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith! Where- 
fore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, what 
shall we drink? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow: for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Matt. 6: 24—34. The 
explanation of this beautiful passage, which finds in it 
merely a warning against bootless attempts to overcome 
adverse circumstances, or a rebuke of the perverse deter- 
mination to be rich in spite of opposing Providence, fails 
entirely to exhibit the meaning. The passage shows the 
working of faith in God’s government, which leaves the 
thought concerning the future to him, and is content with 
bread for to-day. Thus St. Peter says, in the same spirit: 
“Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you,” 
1 Pet. 5:7; and St. Paul: “Be careful for nothing; but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing, let your requests be made known unto God,” Phil. 
4:6. To provide for our daily support is God’s preroga- 
tive, and he would not have us interfere with it. It is 
ours to do what he commands us, not to select ends and 
adapt means to their attainment. They that will be rich, 
choosing wealth as the goal towards which all their efforts 
are directed, must needs take thought for the morrow. As 
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the end is of their own choosing, in opposition to the will 
of God, its attainment must be felt to be dependent on 
their own skill, and it is but natural that they should have 
anxieties respecting their future. And they who would 
supply themselves with daily sustenance, even though 
their ambition be not to amass riches, cannot, while they 
deem their support dependent altogether upon their own 
exertions, be without gnawing cares about the morrow; 
for who can tell whether strength will not fail, or misfor- 
tunes will not blight? It is not in the power of man so to 
lay his plans, and so to execute them, that his hopes can- 
not be baffled. The most selfreliant feels that success is 
by no means certain, as there always are contingencies 
which he cannot control, but upon which it is dependent ; 
and this consciousness of inability to force Seneoh results, 
causes anxiety. But God would have us accept his gov- 
ernment, submit ourselves to his direction, enter into his 
pur and cheerfully perform our part in the accom- 
plishment of his designs. This implies that the govern- 
ment be recognized as actually, not merely nominally, in 
his hands, and that the appointment of ends, and the adap- 
tation of means, belong to him, not to us. Faith confides 
in his goodness and wisdom. He desires our welfare, and 
he cares for us. It is littleness of faith to be troubled 
about the result of our labor. Our concern is, merely, 
faithfully to perform it in the station which he has assign- 
ed us. God makes no mistakes in apportioning the work. 
His providence assigns to each his appropriate place, and 
his word requires each to be found faithful in his calling. 
Then God will provide, and we have no need to take thought 
about what we shall eat or drink. We need be careful for 
nothing; all that is requisite is to make our requests 
known unto God. Just as the child has no troubles about 
his daily food and raiment, while his parents are providing 
bountifully, the child of God is without concern, while he 
trusts in our Father who is in heaven, who has promised 
to be our Shepherd, so that we shall not want. Faith does 
not ask to see the supplies before it can be at ease. If the 
granaries and storehouses are filled, and we have provi- 
sions laid up for many years, it may seem very easy to be 
unconcerned about the future; and yet the man who de- 
mands sight, as a condition of confidence, has really no 
faith, and cannot have the quiet which it brings; for the 
‘same unbelieving disposition which cannot be at rest un- 
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til the means of fulfilling the Father’s promise are before 
the eye, will suggest anxious thoughts respecting the pre- 
servation of these means, until such time as they are need- 
ed. He may be destitute to-morrow, though his garners 
be full to-day ; and if he has no trust in God, he will be 
troubled with cares about the future, whether he have a 
supply on hand or not. But if we take our Father at his 
word, it is indifferent whether we see the stock, whence 
our daily wants are to be supplied, or whether this be hid- 
den from our view. If we do not see where our daily 
necessaries are to come from, we have the comfort of 
knowing that their bestowal in due time is in no way con- 
ditioned upon our seeing this. We live by faith. God 
provides, and he does not need our supervision of his rich 
resources to render his providence safe and reliable. Tak- 
ing thought for the morrow is, therefore, foolish, unbeliev- 
ing, heathenish. We have but to take thought for to-day, 
that our labor be faithfully performed, and that the boun- 
ties which God has bestowed be conscientiously used ac- 
cording to his own will. So far as we fail to put such 
trust in God, which, while we labor in our calling and ask 
him for what we need, is free from anxiety about the mor- 
row, so far we find in our daily littleness of faith respect- 
ing our earthly subsistence, motive and material for the 

tition: “Forgive us our trespasses.” Man’s great sin 
is unbelief. 

With such service of God, and such trust in him, the 
pursuit of riches, as the end to be aimed 4t in life, is 
wholly inconsistent. If God bestows them, they are a 
boon which the Christian accepts with gratitude, showing 
this gratitude by using them as a means of accomplishing 
his will. If they are obtained in violation of his will, or 
used in the service of sin and Satan, they are a curse; and 
such unrighteous mammon the Christian is required to 
shun as a form of idolatry. “Trust not in oppression, and 
become not vain in robbery: if riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them.” Ps. 62:10. “And he said unto 
them, take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s 
life consists not in the things which he yom And 
he spake a parable unto them, saying: The ground of a 


certain rich man brought forth’ plentifully : and he thought 
within himself, saying, what shall I do, because I have no 
room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, this will 
I do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; and 
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there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I 
will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
Bat God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things 
be, which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” Luke 
12: 15—21. Not the possession of wealth is damnable: 
this is nowhere asserted in the Bible: but the substitution 
of wealth in the room of God, making that the soul’s 
treasure—this is what drowns men in destruction and per- 
dition. The soul that is rich toward God, will be none the 
less rich on account of possessing temporal wealth in ad- 
dition. These will only be a means of serving Him, “who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy,” the Christian who is 
rich in the goods of this world, recognizes the obligation 
to be “rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.” 1Tim.5:17. But the service of God 
does not require wealth, and whether we are to have more 
than a competence must be left entirely to the wisdom and 
goodness of God, without our being concerned about it. 
Seeking wealth is merely the manifestation of that rebel- 
lious spirit which is not content to let God administer the 
government as seems to him good; and, in his just judg- 
ment, it never fails to entail unhappiness here, and, if per- 
sisted in, everlasting misery hereafter. 1 Tim. 6:9, 10. 
Making gold one’s confidence and joy, is denying the God 
that is above, and will be punished by the Judge. Job 
81: 24—9. 

Not even the securing of a competence, is the legitimate 
end of the Christian’s labor. His aim is to be found faith- 
ful to his God, in the station which has been assigned him, 
and to labor not that he may be rich, or that he may have 
bread, but that God’s will may be done, who has commanded 
us to be diligent in business, eating our bread in the sweat 
of our face, and thus to perform service for the common 
good, in the Lord’s name. While labor is the law, with- 
out which the necessaries of life are ordinarily not brought 
forth, it is, by no means, the cause of their production or 
supply. God can furnish them without it, if it so seem 
good in his sight. He has bound us to it, as the ordinary 
condition of obtaining them, because this is best for man. 
But our trust must be in him, not in our work. Upon his 
blessing everything depends. No diligence will secure for 
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us a livelihood, if he bestow it not; no industry and fru- 
gality can increase our goods, unless he bestow his bless- 
ing. The wrath of God is revealed against those who, 
when they have eaten and are full, and have built goodly 
houses, say in their hearts: “My power, and the might of 
mine hand, hath gotten me this wealth.” Deut. 8 : 10-20. 
To trust in our power to perform labor, or in the labor 
which is performed, is just as iniquitous as to trust in the 

ssessions obtained. The Lord alone must be our confi- 

ence in all things, and him only shall we serve. 

Property can, therefore, be rightly used, only when we 
hold it in absolute submission to the divine will, acknowl- 
edging ourselves to be merely stewards of God’s goods, 
which we are to administer according to the Proprietor’s 
design and desire. What he entrusts to us, is to be thank- 
fully and joyfully accepted as a token of his goodness; 
but the responsibility of the recipient, for its faithful ad- 
ministration, cannot be overlooked with impunity. “It is 
required of stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 1 
Cor. 4:2. This applies as well to the temporal as to the 
spiritual gifts, which God’s bounty bestows. “He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much: and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. If, 
therefore, ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to you the true riches? And 
if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, 
who shall give you that which is your own.” Luke 16: 
10-12. The Christian’s constant inquiry should be : “Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me to do?” and as he is sincere 
in his purpose to perform the Master’s will, his talents and 
his goods, must be always ready for his service. To keep 
back any portion of his property from such consecration 
to God, on the plea that he may want it for his own use at 
some future day, is the sin of Ananias and Sapphira: he 
would, in his profession of entire devotion, & seeking 
credit for what he is not rendering. It is, moreover, ade- 
claration of unbelief: for it implies that personal interest 
and the Lord’s will are held to be possibly in conflict with 
each other, so that the holder of property can rest secure 
only when he has reserved something for himself, which 
is not at his Lord’s disposal. It is, finally, a robbery of 
God ; for the goods are the Lord’s originally , and he has 
not, by entrusting their administration to us, so alienated 
them that he has thenceforth no right of control over 
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them. He has appointed us stewards, and will, in due 
time, call us to give an account of our stewardship. It 
will then be ill with him who has squandered or secreted, 
for selfish ends, any portion of his Lord’s property. “Will 
aman rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But e say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even 
this whole nation.” Mal. 8:8—9. True piety is exer- 
cised, not in the relinquishment of the temporal treasures 
which God bestows, but in their use according to his will. 
The Christian may be rich, but his wealth will be his ruin, 
if he be not rich toward God. 

The general law which regulates the administration of 
property, is thatof love. It would require a very extend- 
ed code to specify all the application of this law in the 
various relation of life.. Much as such specific laws would, 
in the eyes of some, tend to relieve the mind of perplex- 
ing scruples and anxieties, they are neither necessary for 
our guidance, nor coincident with the gospel. Where 
charity rules the heart, it will not be difficult to find what 
the general law requires in the special case; where chari- 
ty does not prevail, every specific regulation will be eva- 

ed. As circumstances are so different, love will not al- 
ways prompt to the same course of action. It moves us 
to give, or withbold, as the case may require. The selfish 
acquisition and hoarding or consumption of earthly goods, 
is condemned: the grateful reception, conscientious pre- 
servation and loving use, is commended. He that pro- 
vides not for his own house, is worse than an infidel ; but 
to do good and to communicate, we must not forget. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE GREATNESS OF BEING USEFUL.* 
By M. Vatenting, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


In these words, Jesus presented to two of His disciples, 





*Baccalaureate Discourse to Class of 1869, on Text, Matt, 10 : 45: 
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the sons. of Zebedee, the profound principle in which their 
life-work was to rise into tness. They had high, and 
probably ambitious aims, but knew not yet the essence of 

tness in the kingdom of God. Jesus had already called 

em to a mission, in which their names were to reach a 
fame, that would fill the earth and be perpetuated in 
heaven. The secret of this eminence He now announces 
to them :—“He that will be great, let him serve.” And 
then to exhalt useful serving, and set it forth in its true 
radiance of glory, He added the example of His own di- 
vine life: “The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many. 

You are al) disciples of Christ. Your life-work is 
opening, and stretching out before you. Under the at- 
traction of the varied aims of the future, and with the 
ardor of early years, you are about to pass out from 
academic life into the busy scene of practical activity. 
The plans and sentiments with which you pass this 

iod will stretch on into far-reaching consequences. 
The will probably shape and control your whole life on 
earth, and send their influence on into eternity. It is a 
time, we believe, in which He, who taught the sons of 
Zebedee, and — them to power, eminence and bless- 
ing, would hold up before your minds this truth, and 
summon you all, in the different spheres into which you 
may go, to that to which He called them: 

The Greatness of being Useful. 

It is this, at which you are now asked to look, as present- 
ing the way in which life becomes a thing of true worth 
and glory, and reaches into blessed and enduring primacy 
ome men, and honor before God. 

Only a few considerations are needed to bring your 
minds into sympathy with this truth of the greatness of 
usefulness. 

I. The fact stated in the text,— Useful service was the 
all-permeating idea of the mission and life of Christ. Our 
attention must rest awhile on the significance and bear- 
ing of this great fact. Jxsus devoted Himself to the wel- 
fare of men, in self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, even to 
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the extent of making his life “a ransom for many.” In 
the new earth, which redemption is making for humanity 
in the midst of the world, Shrist, the Lord of all, places 
Himself in the centre as the servant of all, and the digni- 
ties, as they rise one above another, are but approxima- 
tions to the spirit and manner of His holy life. 

In giving us an example that we should follow in His 
steps, and in making the law of usefulness the law of the 
kingdom of grace, Christ has put upon this law, a marvel- 
ous seal of eminence and glory. He was not only the 

test Man that ever lived, but the Perfect Man, the 
ivine Man. He presented humanity in pure sinlessness 
and greatness, as it was when “crowned with glory and 
honor.” And more: this law of usefulness appears in 
Him not only as the the perfect man, bnt in Him as God 
manifest in the flesh, revealing the character and glory of 
Jehovah Himself. In this element of human character, 
therefore, we touch kindredship with the skies. 

The mission of Christ, as the evangel of grace, was the 
- evangel of doing good and serving human welfare. Of 
His life, from first to last, the history is written in the 
statement, “He pleased not Himself.” He surrendered 
Himself to the good of the race, in toils by which the 
burdens of the earth should be lightened, and the gate of 
heaven re-opened above the earth. In every step He 
kept His eye on the profit of others. To do some service; 
was the aim of His daily life. All over Palestine,$,in 
village, country, desert, on mountain and sea, in the house 
and by the way, through temptations, teaching, self-de- 
nial, poverty and reproach, through | pp and miracles 
and tears, groaning in the garden and dying on the eross, 
He whom you follow, pursued this design and set forth 
this idea. He has set this above évery other aim and 
element of life, the very essence of excellence, the very 
diadem of beauty. It is the very way in which He was 
able at last to say, I have glorified Thee on the earth—I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” 

The full significance of this fact is not always considered. 
Men are often ready to adopt other aims of life than the 
glory of God in the good of men, and marshal their ac- 
tivities under the command and control of other motives, 
in the notion that this Christian call to usefulness isa sum- 
mons, not only to humility, but to a career intrinsically in- 
ferior to their ambitious secular plans. But look at the 
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mission of Christ. What He ado as the law of His 
life, cannot be an inferior sctndlalis When He came to 
exhibit life after the heavenly conception of greatness, 
and worthiness, when He was presenting the odel, ac- 
cording to which, under recovering grace, humanity is to 
be trained and guided back to an eminence higher even 
than that from which it fell, when He was illustrating the 
character that alone will be permitted to walk upon the 
heights of immortality, these earthly aims and ambitions, 
wealth, self-seeking, worldly applause, had no place in it, 
were excluded as too low, sordid and little ; and the spirit 
of a loving usefulness was exalted and made all-pervasive 
and controlling. In this, were united the glory of God 
and the happiness of man. And everything else is made 
to fade away and disappear in this, as the stars = 
pear in the presence of the sun. The light of Jesus’ life 
rebukes, as low and foul, the sentiment which looks only 
to the care of self, or ag ear aggrandizement, and forgets 
or repudiates the holy mission, assigned by Heaven, of 
doing good in the world, and making it better. 

II. A second fact—The constitution of the human powers 
ts adapted to this design. It is one of the great ideas that 
lies wrapped-up in the primal adaptation of our faculties. 
The example and cal] of Christ do not summon us to 
something, for which our nature was not framed. Not 
only has man faculties with which he may serve, but they 
are set together in the unity of a free power, or personali- 
ty, in which a sense of obligation to usefulness is deeply 
and ineradicably imbedded. Their very structure and 
adaptation point to this, as included in their design, and 
conscience sits in their centre directing men to the duty, 
and holding them to its fulfilment. We are not, indeed, to 
confound this obligation to usefulness with the false ethics 
of utilitarianism. It is true that utility is not the essence 
of morality. Action is not made right by its being use- 
ful, but that which is good becomes useful from its being 
good. The moral faculty decides, intuitively and directly, 
the moral character of action, independently of all galcu- 
lation of serviceableness. But the point here is, that the 
Conscience, in its immediate perception of rightness, 
affirms the obligation to promote the welfare of our kimd, 
and make our lives a holy power of benefaction. It 
affirms for usefulness the glory of being right, and declares 
it an end, to which we are bound. No decision of the 
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moral faculty, is more unquestionable than that which 
condemns for the omission to act, in the midst of an op- 
portunity to be useful. Its voice concurs, with the clear- 
‘est emphasis, in the apostolic declaration, “To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
The omission, by the self-reproach it brings, proves 
itself a violation of an inner consecration, given through 
the laying on of the hands of God in the organic adapta- 
tion and structure of powers. On the other hand, the 
calm satisfaction which fills the mind in the retrospect of 
unselfish service done, can only flow from the deep har- 
mony of the act with the great design, written by the 
finger of God in the adjustments and law of our nature. 
It is the authoritative and clear testimony of our own 
pure y to the excellence, worthiness and greatness of the 


Some one has said that the mind has been made for 
truth, and truth for the mind. They have been made for 
each other. God has thus pointed out to man, that he is 
to have his true life, joy, and glory in truth,—not in error 
or falsehood. There is deep san, Sed in this statement. 


But in the same way our powers have been organized 
and obligated to usefulness. They have all been correlated 
to the sacred office of serving beneficial aims. This is our 
Creator’s consecration of us to doing good. It constitutes 
His commission and charge, as when He paints the flower 
and gives it its perfume, it is His to display its 
beauty, or as when He fills the sun with streaming light, 
it is His consecration of it to the service of bathing dis- 
tant worlds in brightness. 

It is significant that the mind of even heathen sages dis- 
cerned this duty and recognized its glory. Self-renoun- 
cing devotion to the good of others and to the public wel- 
fare, is distinctly acknowledged as part of the noble design 
of the human powers. It was felt to bind each individual 
to lively sympathy with the race, asin the well-known 
words of Terence, “I am a man, and no human interest is 
foreign to me.” So deep was the conviction of this duty 
in the heart of the Roman emperor Titus, that at the 
close-of a day, in which he could recall no good done to 
any one, he exclaimed, “My friends, I have lost a day |” 
The thought of Cicero grasped it clearly and strongly 
when he wrote, “Nothing is more suitable to the nature of 
man than benéficence ; and in the human race there is no 
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better nature than that of those who look upon themselves 
as born for the service, care, and aid of others.” 

III. As a third consideration, and consequent oe the 
truth just presented, recall the fact, that the moral appro- 
bation of the race is given to the serviceable and useful life. 
The first place in the hearts of men is accorded to it. It 
stands highest in the real esteem of mankind. It may 
not, at first sight, seem so. The glare and pomp and 
a of wealth and power may appear to eclipse the 

ors of usefulness. But the stir and noise of life are 
not a just and reliable expression of the deepest convic- 
tions, and permanent approval, or affection, of the race. 
The crowd that follow in the showy train of wealth, often 
despises its ssor, and forsakes, him when his riches 
fly away. There was nothing in him to admire or honor. 
The applause that waits on power and position is known 
to be false and hollow. The boisterous demonstration 
must not be mistaken for true affection or permanent 
honor. But as buds and flowers recognize the presence 
of the warm sunshine, and open to it, pouring out all 
their fragrance upon it, so do the approving love and 
gratitude of the race respond to the pure presence and 
activity of a useful life. 

This law of usefulness is the one under which, if at all, 
men come into eminence among their fellow-men. It is 
only to those who have ministered to the good of others, 
and done service to mankind, that the world accords the ~ 
name of great. The eminence is marked and grand in 
proportion to the labor of the service, or the breadth of 
the domain, over which the benefit extends. Even in the 
apparent a a to this rule, the honor has been ren- 
dered under the impression that its subject has achieved 
some signal service. The false ascription of honor is 
canceled when the mistake is seen, and the supposed 
beneficent career is discovered to be one of wrong and 
injury to mankind. So clearly is this fact recognized, 
that no man ever thinks of rising into primacy among his 
fellowmen, or the honors of real eminence, except b 
doing, or pretending to do, some service that wil call 
their attention and win their gratitude. 

Consult the testimony of history. Does not the honor, 
in which the patriot’s name is shrined, find its secret in 
that it is believed he has served his country well? Is 
not the fame accorded to the man of science explained in 
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the fact that He has enlarged the field of knowledge, and 
pushed discovery into results that give new channels and 
pres to enterprize? Is not the author held in 

igh esteem, because he has opened new truths for the 
contemplation of the race, or thrown forth atirrin 
thoughts that give culture and enjoyment to men? An 
even among rulers, does not the heart of the race place 
them highest who have been most completely servants to 
the welfare, and advantage of their subjects. And pass- 
ing more distinctly into the domain of beneficence, has 
History marked anything as so truly great and worthy as 
Philanthropy, and deeds of noble self-sacrifice? Has it 
not put a brighter than kingly crown on the Pauls, the 
Luthers, the Howards, the W ilberforces of the race? The 
honors of useless wealth, or of proud = and power 
have been as nothing, compared with the homage of human 
hearts to these benefactors of their kind. Poets have 
measured their strains to the praise of doing good, and 
sung of “kind hearts as more than coronets,” fixing in 
deathless verse the names of men 


‘By their good deeds exalted, lofty minds, 
And meditative authors of delight.’’ 


But why should we overlook that peerless illustration 
which our text itself supplies? No where else has there 
ever been such a dedication of energies to pure usefulness 
as in Jesus. Most truly and touchingly was our Re- 
deemer among us as one that served. But it is in 
having made Himself servant of the race, that he is 
coming into its homage. It was even in being “lifted 
up,” to do good and secure human welfare, in giving 
himself a very ransom, that He is drawing the hearts 
of all men unto Him. He is coming thus into the throne 
of all the earth; and to Him, because He is their Re- 
deemer, every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth.” And if any among His followers want’ 
to be first in the kingdom, formed in the restored order 
made by redemption, the direction is, let him lay aside bis 
worldly notions of greatness and become servant of all in 
doing good. Even in the remote approaches to the self- 
abnegation and serviceableness of Christ, now seen in the 
activities of souls in themselves too rich and noble and 
full of honor to live “to be ministered unto,” or for any 
low and selfish aim, but given to the high service of 
ministering to others the blessings, with which their own 
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hearta are changed,—in even these remote approaches 
to the way of Christ, men are already becoming partakers 
of His greatness and His glory. 

IV. Another point to be remembered is, that the spirit 
and activities of usefulness become the means of an ennobling 
development of character. In the fact of necessary growth 
of character are wrapped up most momentous and far- 
reaching consequences. Whether character shall rise, or 
descend, in the range of moral worth, takes hold of each 
man’s intrinsic being and the imperishable interests in- 
cluded in it. If it is inthe right direction, he unfolds into 
the greatness of redeemed manhood, and goes up into 
kindredship with the pure beings of God above him. If 
it is in a wrong one, the very nature of his being is de- 
teriorated, and he descends toward the inferior conditions 
which depravity and sin have caused to stretch downward 
into ever deeper moral deformity below him. 

Now the deep philosophy of development is found in 
exercise. Though the ascent is made under the uplifting 
grace of God, it is conditioned in activity. The direction 
in which the intense activities are bent, under controll- 
ing aims, marks the line of the expansion of power and 


the progress of character. He is moulded and colored by 
the purposes that command his thought and activities. 
If he is ever stretching forth to something pure and great, 
his character is ever ss into purity and greatness. 


It is one of the uplifting methods of the gospel, to engage 
their hearts and energies in good aims. Much has been 
said about the ideals men set before their love and admir- 
ation, as becoming the instruments of their progress and 
exaltation. They raise men up into the higher types of 
intellectual or moral power, or charm them on toward yet 
unrealized degrees of virtue and excellence. But this 
example of Christ is higher and more potent than any 
ideal created in the imagination. It is God’s ideal of 
character, actualized. Rising, under this law of activity, 
toward the model of the perfect life, you reach the truest 
greatness by usefulness. Your hearts are thus opened to 
the incoming and expansive power of all generous and 
holy sympathies. Your views and plans stretch out 
farther into the great world of human interests and enter- 
prize. You come into living fellowship with the purest 
and noblest efforts of the good. Your character gathers 
breadth and richness. You have seen persons who are 
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making their lives of no use to the world, whose only 
concern is self and secular advancement; and their souls, 
dwarfed to the measure of their little aims, have hardly 
an element of manhood left that you can admire or love. 
They have been shriveled up to the smallest possible di- 
mensions of human soul. But the philanthropic and use- 
ful man has —. into magnanimity and worth. In 
the measure of real being, there is more of him. He has 
been laying up treasure in himself, (Gal. 6 : 4.) until there 
is an opulence of real wealth and glory in his being, 
which death cannot touch, and which he will carry as 
spoil from time away to the skies. 

All the activities of usefulness are great because they 
are the true fruits of love, and carry the soul still farther 
up into it. Love is of God. God Himself is love. Love 
is forever to be the great heart of the moral universe. Its 

ulses are to send life and joy to all the circumference. 
very good deed is a throb of this life. All self-sacrificing 
useful aims are its inspiration. 

Unquestionably, the unfolding of character in this di- 
rection is one reason why God has called His people to so 
much self-denial and service in His Chureh. All the 

rless blessings of grace, missionary evangelization, and 
bristian civilization, are to be given to the nations, 
through the instrumentality of their benevolence and la- 
bers. Christians are called to the relief of sorrow, the 
overthrow of error by the truth, the instruction of each 
generation of the young in the precious Gospel, the eleva- 
tion of society and the multiplication of the blessings of 
life. It is part of Heaven’s loving design to give them 
the benefit of the spiritual culture, involved in this work. 
His design is not found alone in the evil relieved, the 
truth spread, or the Gospel proclaimed, but also in the 
training of His people into blessed and needful character. 
It is a noticeable feature of New Testament beneficence, 
that men are summoned to do good much for its own sake, 
and for its culture in grace. In calling men to work, we 
are apt to base the plea mainly on the great need to be 
met. We point to the crying want, the suffering, the 
darkness. t the apostles, apparently to give us the 
deeper secret of God’s making men the medium of His 
benefactions, hardly mentioning this consideration, have 
largely urged the call by the necessities and excellence of 
the worker’s own spiritual culture. When the poor Chris- 
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tians at Jerusalem were in great suffering, and the apostles 
solicited relie fof the Gentile churches, their letters, sen there 
and there, contained no touching rhetorical painting of the 
distress to be removed. The duty stood endorsed in the 
higher necessities and utilities: “See that ye abound in 
this grace also.” Growth into love, that “seeketh not her 
own,” but “is kind,” is in the eye of God, more than 
simple relief of physical suffering. Ged’s plan makes 
every thing subservient to character. 

V. Once more—through this element of character, man is 
restored to harmony with the divine works and the constitu- 
tion of the universe. This is included in the design of 
that redemption, in which the Son of man came to minister, 
and to give Hislifea ransom. It means, in raising character 
out of the selfishness and littleness of sin, to place it again 


in unison with the universal frame around and above him. 
The play of man’s self-seeking is a constant discord in the 
divine system. 

It is Lord Bacon who says: “It is a poor centre of a 
man’s actions, himself :—A!l things that have affinity with 
the heavens move upon the centre of another, which they 
benefit.” In the old Ptolemaic theory of the universe 


we of the earth looked upon ourselves as the centre, a 
all things as circling about us. The false position, we thus 
assumed, made it impossible to have order, consistency, or 
harmony in the system. The one error ran its discord all 
through. It was only when the Copernican view dis- 
covered the centre outside of us, and set the planets in 
revolution round the sun, that order and agreement be- 
came possible, and we of the earth came into the singing 
harmony of God’s great material universe. The 
position Ptolemy gave our earth, sin has given depraved 
and blinded man. We, too, must be restored to the true 
system of the heavens. And in Christ, giving us our 
= centre, out of ourselves, a greater than Copernicus is 
ere. 

The law of usefulness, not of centering aims in self, is 
the law of the whole material creation. Into this plan 
and spirit, everything has been framed, from shining 
worlds to smiling flowers, from immortal seraphs to 
ephemeral insects. So fully is this recognized, that it is 
looked upon as an inexplicable phenomenon, almost 
staggering faith in the goodness of God, when even the 
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smallest part of nature is found apparently useless. The 
conviction of the race assumes that God's plan must mould 
and unify, as He has done, everything in this idea of love 
and benevolence. The flower that opens by the wayside, 
has no end in itself, but ministers beauty to the mene my 
and pleasure to man, awakening glowing ideas of the Di- 
vine wisdom and skill, and cultivating in his imperishable 
nature, his higher aesthetic powers. The old oak that has 
stood in the corner of a field for half a century, has 
long been made to serve the birds of the air and the cattle 
of the pastures, and waits its time to die for man and 
furnish material to build his house, prepare his food, or 
make the instruments of his industry. The fountain 
which gushes out of the earth, comes forth to serve, and 
achieve a mission of usefulness, making the music of the 
mountains as it leaps down their rocky sides, drawing 
lines of fertility and rich productiveness through the 
sweet valleys, quenching the thirst of the thousand 
dwellers on its banks, turning mills, moving noisy factor- 
ies, weaving rich cloths, helping to form channels of com. 
merce in the broad river, on till it ends its course in the 
ocean, whence, in vapor and cloud, it goes back to the 
mountain to repeat its mission under this law of useful- 
ness. The hills and fields receive the light and showers 
of God, not to waste or neglect them, but to give bread to 
the eater and seed to the sower. The seas hold their 
waters for the sails of world-wide trade, and to fill the 
fountains of the valleys and mountains, and irrigate the 
breadth of all the continents. The deep strata of the 
earth, formed in geologic periods, looked to an end visible 
only to the Omniscient eye acress the interval of unnum- 
bered ages, treasuring up the wealth of metals and coal, 
to give to man, who should come in these late years on 
its surface, the mighty sinews and appliances of an effec- 
tive and happy enterprise. Looking up above us, we see 
the moon receiving the solar beams, not to hold, but to 
teflect them down into the nights of earth. The distant 
stars that seem to keep sentimel on the outskirts of 
Jehovah's dominions are not outside of this grand har- 
mony of the creation, as they give home to myriad inhabi- 
tants, send out their lines of gravitation to help keep 
other worlds in their orbits, and even give distant rays 
for the beauty of our nightly sky and the mariner’s gui- 
dance over our stormy seas. And thus, around us, be- 
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Yow us, and above us, God has written in nature the 
rule: “Zo do good, forget not.” Every thing is marshaled 
to this idea. From centre to circumference no note can 
‘be in harmony but those attuned to this plan. In this 
is the music of all the spheres,—the high and joyous 
music, pleasant to the ear of God. And the great voice of 
redemption that now sounds through the earth, offering 
renewing powers of grace, is a call to man: “Up, up into 
the harmony of God’s works—up into the unity of Je- 
hovah’s. mighty universe.” 

Young men, we desire to impress you, to-day, with the 
glory and blessedness of giving your lives fully up to the 
control and power of this law of usefulness. It isa life 
that lies in that divine element of love and goodness which 
animated the life of “God, manifest in the flesh.” It is 
that to which the adaptation of your powers has conse- 
crated you. It is that which the conscience of the race 
crowns with the purest and most enduring honor. It is 
that, which will unfold your character into the best and 
noblest manhood. It is that which will bring you into 
the harmony and fellowship of the great universe of God. 
The duty is made imperative on you all, by the fact that 
Gop has called you to this—Curist has redeemed you 
for this. Let not ease or pleasure be your aim. Let not 
yours be a life of indifferentism. Let no sordid ambitioa 
of wealth or position contrel you. Let yours be the holy 
ambition, to live a weful fe. This shovld determine 
your calling. It should animate all your course in it. 
Some of you may enter into business, some into the medi- 
cal profession, some the legal, some the holy ministry of 
reconciliation. Every man, as conscience and the Provi- 
dence of God, and this law of usefulness, shall direct. 
But into whichever you enter, and wherever you go, your 
glory will be, that your life have the inspiration of good- 
ness, and you serve your generation well. It may not be 
easy to resist the appeals of selfishness, pleasure and sin, 
-and hold your aims and energies in this high plane of 
Christ-like moral life and service. But you will fall be- 
low your proper worthiness, unless youdo so. To be 
true to yourselves you must make your life a perpetual 
benefaction. This is an attainment possible to all. You 
may not all be wealthy, or rise to eminence of place or 

wer ; nor is it of the first consequence that you should. 

ut you may all be useful, and make your presence a 
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blessing, wherever God shall put you. Usefulness is not 
possible, only through extraordinary conditions, striking 
undertakings, or prominent acts. It is by meeting all the 
opening opportunities, and filling your daily lives with 
the spirit and activities of Christain duty and love. It is 
by using all your powers and influence in the spirit of 
consecration to serviceable aims. Remember, glory is 
not in possessing talents, but in using them aright. Be 
public-spirited, enterprising. Never be wanting when 
work is to be done. Never be absent, where truth and 
right are struggling into victory over the powers of error, 
sin, and wretchedness. As from the sun by day and the 
moon by night are issuing light and guidance, so let con- 
stant influences proceed from you to instruct, guide, cheer 
and bless others. You can make your life as a clear and 
shining light, in which many will rejoice to walk. 

Why should you not? With bat a short time to live 
on earth, what will selfish or carnal purposes amount to, 
after afew brief years? It will be of little account whether 
es rose to wealth, or power, or ostentatious pleasures, 

ut oh! it will be of grandest account, whether you have 
lived in the accomplishment of the mission of service and 
blessing that God sets before you. Count not your life 
a success in any other way. It is melancholy, often, to 
see to what low and sordid ends, talent, and culture 
are devoted, and how little use to the world, men make 
themselves. We look for better things from all of you. 
We ask you to choose the glory of usefulness. Let your 
attainments in science, literature, and mental power be 
consecrated, to the service of Christ, and every good 
cause. Quit you like men, and be strong. This will 
make your life on earth a happy one. And as you shall 
have sown bountifully in God’s husbandry on earth, you 
will reap bountifully in the recompense of grace for ever. 
You will share in the only distinctions which the heavens 
know—piety and usefulness:—“They that be wise shall 
shine as the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 
By Rev. J. A. Kunxetman, A. M.. Philadelphia. 


“Behold, these shall come from far; and, lo, these from 
the North, and from the West; and these from the land of 
Sinim.” So prophesied Isaiah, more than two thousand 
five hundred years ago. It is generally conceded, that by 
Sinim is meant China. If so, that prophecy is now being 
fulfilled. Already more than two condeel thousand Chi- 
nese have landed in America. By this movement, no 
doubt providential, and for the accomplishment of a divine 
purpose, the continent of Asia and America, and the reli- 
gions of Buddhism and Christianity, are brought face to 
face. 

If the immigration from China shall be, to its popula- 
tion, in the same ratio as that from Germany, in ten years 
the Chinese will equal, in number, all other races among 
us combined. This fact alone, will give some conception 
of the magnitude and importance of the social, political, 
and religious preblem that is upon us, and demands solu- 
tion. 

The question very naturally arises, what will be the 

robable result of the coming among us of this immense 
Soden and heathen element? Unless the history of the 
future, shall differ from that of the past, a conflict of ra 
and of religions also, must ensue. Every Christian, an 
every patriot, is deeply interested in the final issue. Shall 
Pagan, or Christian civilization prevait? Shall Buddhism, 
or Christianity, be predominant? Heretofore, in the con- 
flict of races, the stronger religion has generally decided 
the question. Should this be the test, we might have 
some fear, as the issue would be between the tens of mil- 
lions of our own nationality, and the hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics. But that it will be the increased glory of our 
nation, and the enhancement of our national influence, 
every lover of his country fondly trusts. And that hea- 
thenism will be assimilated to Christianity, and not the 
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reverse, and that Christ’s kingdom on earth will be great- 
ly enlarged thereby, every believer in the divine work 
may confidently expect. 

‘o the end that an intelligent opinion may be formed 
upon this great question, let us search the records of his- 
tory for information concerning this ancient, but, to us, 


new people. 
Their History and Present Condition. 


1. Their antiquity. Their existence as a nation, dates 
back at least two thousand six hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, and embraces a period of more than forty-five 
centuries. This takes us up, through the ages, nearly seven 
hundred years before the birth of Abraham, and almost, 
if not altogether, to the time of Noah. Their traditions 
say: The great progenitor of the Chinese, is named Fohi, 
and that the earth’s being wholly covered with water, just 
=— the appearance of Fohi on the mountains of 

hina. 

It is supposed that after his descent from the Ark, Noah 
migrated to the Kast, and became the founder, and the first 
king of this ancient nation. It may be mentioned here, as 
an interesting fact, that Chinese historians assert that they 

‘discovered and described the American continent fourteen 
hundred years ago, or one thousand years before it was 
visited by the Spaniards under Columbus. They called it 
“Fusany,” after a tree that grew there, which, from the de- 
scription given, must be the same as the maquay tree in 
Texas, Mexico, and on the Pacific coast. 

They state further, that five hundred years after Christ, 
Buddhist priests visited Fusany, and brought back the in- 
telligence that they met with Buddhist idols, and religious 
writings in the country already. 

2. Their territory and population. This ancient empire 
covers an area of about five and a half millions of square 
miles. It comprises nearly one-sixteenth of the habita- 
ble globe, being double the size of the United States, and 
next to Russia, the largest on the face of the earth. 

Its — is variously estimated at from five hun- 
dred millions to six hundred millions, being about one- 
half that of the whole human race. ; 

3 Their civilization. The Chinese are very proud of 
their civilization, and it is of a much higher order than is 
generally supposed. It has all the advantages of age, for 
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it flourished, when the Christian nations of the present 
time were still in the darkness of paganism. And, al: 
though necessarily very different from ours, both in its 
character and results, it is certainly very respectable, in its 
way, and, in many respects, is equal, if not superior, to 
ours. Excepting steam engines and electric telegraphs, 
the Chinese have had nearly every modern invention in 
use for many centuries. They first discovered the proper- 
ties of the magnetic needle, and the compass was brought 
from them into Itaiy, in 1260. They fix the production 
of porcelain atas early as 185 B.C. The use of gun-pow- 
der they claim to have known as far back as the time of 
Moses, although its invention has been ascribed to Schwartz, 
a German alchemist of the fourteenth century. The art 
of manufacturing paper, was brought from China to Sa- 
marcand, A. D. 651, and thence spread over Europe. 
Printing books from engraved blocks, said to have been 
invented in the beginning of the fifteenth century, was 
known to, and practiced by the Chinese, from the most re- 
mote period. 

Their, cities and towns, in number and population, rival 
the greatest metropolis of any age, and their social struc- 
ture is as firmly settled as that of any other country, be- 
ing united in one system of manners, letters, and policy. 
So far as their history is known, they have been remarka- 
bly free from all species of revolution, not unfrequently a 
whole century intervening without a single convulsion. 
Street fights, assaults, and murders are almost unknown 
among them, though they resort to assassinations in time 
of war. Duels are wholly unknown, and they consider a 
resort to force a proof of an inferior civilization. 

The Chinese are described as a pre-eminently quiet and 
inoffensive, cheerful and kind-hearted people. They are 
said to be remarkably industrious, and as free from vice as 
pagan nations generally. They have great aptitude for 
trade, and in some kinds of manufactures will excel. 
Though not distinguished for their genius, they have won- 
derful powers of imitation. China produces strong states- 
men, men of great business enterprise, and men distin- 
guished in the professions. It is said that one of the most 
skilful and popular physicians of San Francisco, is a Chi- 
naman. 

4. Their education and literature. Although it may seem 
to be a very broad assertion, it is said, that in no country 
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in the world, is education so general as in China. It may 
be remarked, im support of this, that Dr. Ellinwood says 
of the Chinese in California : “It is a grave error to sup- 
pose that the Chinamen, who come to our shores, are sim- 
ply so many coolies. Every grade and every calling is 
—— from the wealthy tea merchant down. Prob- 
ably no other people, who come among us, are so generall 

educated. All read and write, and the amount of their 
home correspondence, is remarkable for a laboring peo- 
wea The secret of this is, that the government itself 
osters the higher branches of learning, by supporting col- 
leges in the cities and towns, while the primary schools 
are well sustained by municipalities and private indi- 
viduals. Schools abound throughout the empire, afford- 
ing the best instruction at a cheap rate, and, as a conse- 
quence, the knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
is almost universal. A further incentive to education is 
found in the fact, that distinction in public life is attained 
only by scholarship, and the only means of acquiring of- 
fice, honors, and emoluments, is by proficiency in letters. 

Of all literature, the Chinese is said to be the most an- 
cient, the most varied, and the most voluminous. The 
expense of publishing great works on history, philosophy, 
and the arts and sciences, is defrayed, not by individuals, 
but by the government; and these works are given to li- 
braries, high officials, and institutions of learning. And 
notwithstanding the clumsiness of their printing apparatus, 
— books are cheaper in China than anywhere else. 

housands of small volumes circulate in all the towns, and 
every distinguished man has a library. The most illustri- 
ous patrons of learning, were the emperors themselves. 

Some idea of the extent of their literature may be form- 
ed from the fact, that, in 1818, a catalogue was — 
containing the caption of seventy-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven volumes. These are divided into: 

a. Classics, which are again divided into ten sections, 
which treat of Transformations, Annals, Chants, Rituals, 
Commentaries, &c. 

b. History, Biography and Geography, comprising fif- 
teen sections. 

c. Works on Education and the Professions, in fourteen 
sections, embracing. primary education, war jurisprudence, 
agriculture, mechanic arts, medical works, dictionaries, &c. 

d. The department of Betles Lettres, so voluminous, that 
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want of > i ae even an en be eal 
statistical, and geographical library was uced by Ma- 
tuan-lin, consisting of Rhinos eadined and forty-eight Set 
and embracing a period of nearly forty centuries. 

The most ancient universal dictionary in any language, 
is the Si- Wun, by Hi-Si, written one hundred and forty 
eight years before Christ. And the greatest of all diction- 
aries, in any language, is the Pei-wen-yun-fu, consisting of 
one hundred and thirty thick volumes. It was printed at 
the imperial expense, distributed among the mandarins, 
and is very rare. 

5. Their religion. It is a noteworthy fact, that all the 

t religions of the world originated in Asia—the Jew- 
ish, Brahmin, Buddhist, Christian, Mohammedan. The pre- 
vailing religion among the Chinese, is Buddhism. In this 
Paw the moral and intellectual forces of this great peo- 
ple have been gathered. | ’ 

It takes its name from Buddha, a deified priest, better 
known as Sakgamuni, who appeared about five hundred 

ears before Christ. His history is somewhat legendary, 
at is full of interest. It is said of him, that, while in the 
fourth heaven, he determined to save the world, and was 


born the son of a king, and of Maya, 7 a virgin; that 


he was born amid great miracles, and as soon as born, 
most solemnly proclaimed his mission; that he was tempt- 
ed by Mara, the god of woe, sin, and death, but withstood 
his enchantments and terrors; that he became a teacher, 
on the banks of the Ganges, made many disciples among 
the multitudes that flocked to hear him; that he wrought 
many miracles, and sent forth his pupils as apostles‘ and 
that he was opposed by the Brahmins and others, because 
he admitted the impure and outcasts to the privileges of 
religion. All this sounds very familiar, and at once re- 
calls the history of our blessed Lord. 
Buddha pro to be a reformer of Brahminism, and 
en paar to substitute a mild and humane code for its cruel 
ws and usages. Hence he rejected the authority of the 
Vedas, the sacrifices, and all the Brahminic rites. 
Buddhism was at first simple, ethical and rational, and 
opposed to mythology, scholasticism and priest-craft. It 
was humane and benevolent in the highest degree, and 
called all men, without distinction, to its fold, opening to 
all the way of salvation, which it teaches can be attained 
Vout. XXI. No. 81. 11 
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by purity of conduct. Sakgamuni said, “There is but 
one law for all; severe punishment for crime, and great re- 
ward for virtue.” 

The first period of Buddhism extends from Sakgamuni, 
to its recognition as the state religion of the Persian em- 
pire. During this time three councils were held, the third 
two hundred and eighteen years after Sakgamuni’s death, 
and three hundred and twenty-five years before Christ. 
The elders of the third council sent out apostles to preach 
in foreign lands, and their labors were rewarded with great 
success. It is recorded: “Buddhism carried the elements 
of Indian civilization to many a savage tribe; broke up 
many a cruel custom ; and became a blessing to the greater 

rtion of Asia.” It is now found in Turkey, China, 

arther India, Japan, Tartary, Siberia, and Swedish Lap- 
land; it numbers two hundred and ninety millions of souls; 
and has temples and monasteries in abundance, all filled 
with statues and sculptural deities. 

Concerning the doctrines of Buddhism, not much need 
be said. It maintains that nature is a vacuity, an unreal- 
ity, an illusion; that the worlds are from the net-begin- 
nings, in a continual revolution of arising and perishing, 
this rotation having no cause, and, hence, no beginning ; 
that the world is governed by destiny, the universe being 
the result of the morality of breathing beings, and destiny 
the product of their merit and guilt; that original sin, in 
a former existence, is the fountain of all evil, awakenin 
sinful desires, its ultimate conquest being the aim of life 
and effort; that all good and bad deeds are balanced 

inst each other, and determine the destiny of each in- 
dividual ; that pain, is birth, age, disease, and death—the 
meeting with what one dislikes, the separation from what 
one loves, and the failure to obtain what one strives for; 
that the causes of pain are the desires, lusts, and passions; 
that the gods dwell in twenty-six or twenty-eight heavens, 
of different grades, and that there are one hundred and 
thirty-six hells, of various degrees; that monsters, and. 
many of the damned, are re-born as men, and that those of 
the lower heavens, rise higher. 

Their morality is endurance, patience, submission, and 
abstinence. Its nucleus is a general love for all beings, 
and, hence, it commands to love our enemies, to offer our 
lives for animals, to abstain from even defensive warfare, 
to gain the greatest victories by conquering one’s self, to 
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avoid all vices, to practice all virtues, to be obedient to su- 
periors, to cherish and respect old age, parents, learning, 
and virtuous and holy men, to provide food, shelter and 
comfort for men and animals, to plant trees on the roads, 
and to dig wells for the public good. The final good of 
Buddhistic salvation, is the uprooting of sin, by exhaust- 
ing existence. This will be accomplished by the absorp- 
tion of the individual life of believers into God, and by 
the reduction of unbelievers into nothingness. 

The priest must have good health, conduct himself with 

ropriety, have no property, and live on alms, for which, 
bowdver, he may not ask. 

_ The Buddhists despise no religion, and have never waged 
religious wars. Polygamy is not countenanced, but is tol- 
erated where it existed before Buddhism was introduced. 
Monogamy is the rule, and women, in general, are better 
sreated | than under any other oriental religion. How sad 
to reflect that, after all, Buddhism, being destitute of di- 
vine revelation, is simply paganism, though it must be ad- 
mitted, of a high order. 

Again the question arises, what will be the probable re- 
sult of this contact of races, of Paganism with Christian- 
ity? 

"A possible result, it being true that history generally re- 
peats itself, may be inferred from what has already been, 
under similar circumstances. The contact of the Israelites 
with the heathen nations resulted in the corruption of the 
former, and their sad fall into the practice of idolatry. 
The Roman empire, having stood seven centuries, and its 

pulation, including the Huns, Goths and Vandals, hav- 
ing reached the astonishing figure of one hundred and 
twenty millions, could no longer bear the strain, and went 
down under the weight of its own corruption. » 

We have in our midst, even now, foreign elements of 
the most dangerous character, and if to these should be 
added the powerful influence of Buddhist paganism, we 
may well feel that great danger threatens our social, polit- 
ical and religious institutions. Nine years ago, at the cel- 
ebration of Paine’s birth-day, in Cincinnati, it was publicly 
resolved : “That the light of reason, science and comtnon 
sense, has clearly demonstrated that the Christian Bible ir 
not a divinely inspired book, * * that it abounds in 
irreconcilable contradictions about the nature, and moral 
attributes of God, * * and teaches, by precept and 
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example, a doubtful and contradictory system of morality, 
far behind, and repugnant to, the high moral sentiment 
and refinement of this enlightened age, and is evidently a 
work of human origin, written in a dark and ignorant age, 
by ignorant and superstitious priests.” 

In 1865 the “Radical Germans” met in Indianapolis, in a 
series of resolutions, held this language: “The appoint- 
ment of days of fasting and prayer, the Sunday constraint, 
the oath on the Bible, the opening of legislative assem- 
- blies with prayer, the exclusion of infidels from political 
rights, &c., are direct violations of the Constitution ; they 
make out of religion, which can, and should, be only a 
private matter, a state business.” . 

And these sentiments are applauded, and boldly avowed 
by tens, if not hundreds, of thousands in our midst. Hav- 
ing this dangerous element among us, openly pric 
God’s Word, and our most holy religion, we may wel 
start at the thought of having pn dain 8 to it, millions 


of the pagans of China and Japan. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that whilst our Constitution does not invite, it 
does throw the egis of its protection over every form of 


religion. In Art. I, of Amendment-to the Constitution, it 
is said: “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or of prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” There is nothing to prevent the erection of hea- 
then temples and pagodas all over our land, and the intro- 
duction and practice of idolatry on every hill and in ev- 
ery valley of this vast domain. Already have these pa- 
gan rites been celebrated in Washington and New York, 
and on the Pacific coast. 

But will they not be Christianized? We hope and 
pray that they may; yea, we cannot but believe that to 
this very,end they are being brought among us. And 

et, as the wise builder will count the cost, and the wary 
eader will carefully consider the number and strength of 
his adversary, it will be well to consider some of the diffi- 
culties in the way, which must be overcome, or removed, 
before we dare be confident of success. 

The first is their strong attachment to the faith they 
have held for centuries. As it was hard for Israel to give 
up Moses for Christ, so, too, we may believe it will be a 
long time before these people will forsake Buddha and 
receive our blessed Saviour. The second is, they are a 
unit in their religious belief, while we are divided, and sub- 
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divided, and it will be difficult for us to make them be- 
lieve that our religious condition is better than thei 

which must be done, if they are to abandon theirs, a 
adopt ours. The third is, that although their harsh treat- 
ment is in no wise to be attributed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but has been in spite of it, they regard this asa Chris- 
tian nation, and will judge the system by its fruits. The 
impression made in this respect, in California, will not 
likely hasten their exchange of Buddhism for Christianity. 

And yet we dare have nodoubt as to the ultimate result. 
We beliews that God has reserved to himself this great 
country ; that it has been consecrated to him with prayers, 
and tears, and blood, and will not fail to accomplish its 
mission; that the cause of Christ will here be rooted and 
grounded, overcome every obstacle, and fill the whole land, 
even as the waters fill the channels of the great deep; that 
God’s Word, which we possess, is the leaven which shall 
leaven the whole lump; that it is the seed which shall 
spring up and extend its branches over the whole earth. 

Yes, they whose mighty barriers immured themselves, 
and excluded the nations for centuries, are now, in obedi- 
ence to the divine will, and in fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose, coming from far, from the land of Sinim, from the 
gloom of heathen darkness, to this land of Bibles, of 
churches, of Christian rites and ordinances, to the earthly 
Zion, on their way to the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Heaven speed their coming, and may the heralds of the 
gospel meet these “celestials” on the shores of the Pacific, 
and point them to the cross, to the Lamb that was slain, 
and to that celestial city, whose maker and builder is God! 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE ASCENSIONS OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. G. N. H. Perers, A. M., Springfield, 0. 


Dr. Neander, in his His. Ch. Vol. 1. p. 295, gives us the 
following in a foot note : “Considering the close connection 
in which the resurrection of Christ and his ascension to 
heaven stood with each other in the Christian conscious- 
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ness,—since his resurection was regarded as but a trans- 
ition point to his entire exaltation above the region of the 
earth in this new, glorified form of existence,—I cannot 
lay so great stress on the manner in which the writer of 
this letter expresses himself with regard to Sunday: 
“iv % mai & “Inoovs avéotn éx vexpay xai PavepwOeis avéBn eis rovs obpa- 
vovs.’ Nor can I think myself authorized to infer from it, 
either that according to the author’s opinion, Christ's as- 
cension also occurred on Sunday, or that he conceived the 
fact to have been that Christ rose to heaven immediately 
after his first appearance to Mary as the risen Saviour.” 
This note is appended, by way of explanation, to the fol- 
lowing sentence in the text: “In the Catholic epistle as- 
cribed to Barnabas, at the close of the fifteenth chapter, 
Sunday is designated as the day of jubilee in remembrance 
of Christ’s resurrection and ascension to heaven.” With a 
due appreciation of the vast historical acquirements and 
eminent ability of Neander, we must confess that we can- 
not receive his interpretation in the note as a consistent 
exposition either of the language of Barnabas or of his own 
text. In the latter he admits, what every critic must do, 
that the grammatical structure of the language in the epistle 
of Barnabas, does, on its surface or in its literal meaning, 
teach that Sunday is the day both of Christ’s resurrection 
and ascension, In the former, he endeavors to explain 
this away by linking the idea of the ascension with that of 
the resurrection ; the ascension being either an outgrowth 
or blending with the resurrection, or as he expresses it, the 
“resurrection was regarded as but a transition point to his 
entire exaltation.” Leaving the question whether Barna- 
bas possessed the learning to originate such a philosophical 
conception, we are willing, for weighty reasons, to abide 
by the literal rendering of the words used by Barna- 
bas.* The explicit language of Barnabas, in giving the 





*The reader must not misapprehend the writer’s position. Barna- 
bas is not adduced to prove the correctness of any doctrine. The 
truth depends for its support on Scripture, to which I shall shortly 
refer ; human testimony is only valuable, in such a case, by showing 
that the Christian consciousness of others, has also received and ap- 
preciated it. More than this, if we can show, that a believer who 
was a disciple of the apostles and under their direct instruction 
taught the same doctrine that we hold, derived from the Scriptures, 
it is an agreeable kind of confirmation—a churchly response,—of our 
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reason why he and others observed the eighth (that is, the 
first) day of the week, is as follows: “Therefore do we cel- 
ebrate the eighth day with joy, because on that day Jesus 
both rose again from the dead, and having appeared, as- 
cended into heaven.” Some in rendering the paseage into 
English make it more significant by saying: “and having 
appeared, also ascended into heaven.”* For the reader's 





faith. It would, however, be futile, in the estimation of some, to 
attempt the latter, for they would persist in telling us that Jerome 
and Eusebius, whilst admitting the writer to be Barnabas, pro- 
nounced the epistle, denominated by Clement, Origen and others 
‘the Catholic epistle,’’ an apocryphal or uncanonical performance. 
They would hold up many who have rejected it, and mainly, as I 
apprehend it, on account of the Chiliasm and Chiliastic interpreta- 
tion of the Abrahamic covenant which it contains. On the other 
hand we might appeal to the general use of this epistle and the 
high estimation, in which it was held in the first centuries ; to Vos- 
sius, Dapius, Dr. Mill, Dr. Cave, Dr. Burnet, Dr. 8. Clarke, Archi- 
bishop Wake, Bishop Fell, Whiston, Smidt and many others who 
have esteemed it genuine, and whose testimony is worth the more 
on account of their having either no, or but little, sympathy with its 
Chiliastic views. Especially might we refer to the more recent 
finding of the original Greek bound together with one of the most 
noted and valuable of the MSS. of the New Testament ; which fact 
has produced a revolution in the minds of its former opposers. So 
remarkable is this discovery, so opportune its connection with the New 
Testament, (indicating how highly it was esteemed, ) that but lately 
conversing with one of the most talented and learned men in our de- 
nomination, on the subject, he unhesitatingly expressed his opinion 
that it must be regarded genuine and declared his surprise that 
others could reject a testimony, so overwhelming as this discovery 
produced. Therefore whilst holding to its validity and appreciating 
its worth in the exhibition of the Abrahamic covenant, yet I am 
willing to regard it only in the light of a composition given to us by 
a Christian in the first century. Even in this aspect, waiving the 
question of its authorship, it is of considerable importance in that it 
affords us an opportunity of observing how believers in that early 
age regarded and explained the Scriptures, Barnabas’ epistle is pre- 
sented in this aspect alone ; and I contend that, whoever was the 
author, he had a correct appreciation of the ascension of our Lord. 
For proof of this we must necessarily ascend from Barnabas to the 
men divinely commissioned to testify to the facts in Christ’s history. 
*Judge Jones’ Notes on Scripture, p. 515. 
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information the ancient Latin translation is thus given: 
q yo ae quod agimus diem octavum in letationem, in quo 
et Jesus resurrexit a mortuis, et apparuit et ascendit in 
ceelos.” Undoubtedly Barnabas declares that both a res- 
urrection and an ascension of Jesus occurred on Sunday, 
and assigns this as a reason why Sunday is observed by 
them.* That such is the meaning, is apparent from the 
numerous criticism given by his commentators. Let me 
select twot instances to illustrate. Menardus in com- 
menting on this passage, without the least hesitation, pro- 
nounces Barnabas guilty of proclaiming a false view. He 
says: “Hic videtur dicere Christum ascendisse in ceelum die 
Dominica, imo eodem die quo resurrexit, quod falsum est.” 
Hefele, in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers, pointedly 
asks: “ Nonne Barnabas Dominum die Dominica ad ceelos 
ascendisse contendit?” Without detaining myself on a 
point that must be already evident to every one who con- 
siders the passage, let me now direct attention to argu- 
ments derived from undisputed authority, which, more 
than all others combined, will confirm us in the opinion 
broached by Barnabas, viz: such as are afforded to us by 
a comparison of Scripture. 

I. There must have been more than one ascension be- 
cause we have two places, totally different from each 
other, specified from which Jesus ascended to heaven. In 
the final ascension, which took place on the fortieth day 
(hence on the fifth day of the week or on Thursday) after 
the resurrection, Luke informs us that Christ ascended 
(Acts 1:12) “from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.” And yet in 
his gospel, this same writer tells us that Christ “was 
pores from them and carried up into heaven,” after he 

“led them out as far as to Bethany.” Luke 24: 50 
—51. These places are distinct from each other, for the 





* Ecclesiastical historians inform us that the early Christians on 
Sunday prayed standing, whilst on other days they kneeled in prayer. 
The reason given for this diversity is, that Sunday being the day of 
the resurrection, that joyful event occurring on the first day should be 
duly noticed by a position indicating exaltation &c. Let me suggest, 
if Barnabas is found to be correct in his statement, may not a deeper 
reason underlie the assumption of the posture of standing in praying 
on Sunday ? 

tQuoted by Judge Jones, Notes on Scripture, p. 515. 
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one, Bethany, is fifteen:(John 11:18) farlongs distant 
from Jerusalem and the other, Mt. Olivet, is only five fur- 
longs (so, says Josephus) distant. The decided evidence of 
Luke is that in the one instance Jesus only journeyed “a 
Sabbath day’s journey,” whilst in the other, he went a 
little over twice the distance. Ifthe journey in its exact 
length were not given, we might be prepared to receive 
the ingenious glosses and conjectures, employed by some 
commentators to rid themselves of a difficulty. We might 
admit that that whole region was called Bethany, that it 
was called Olivet, that Bethany being situated on a slope of 
the Mt. may be included in the name, but all* such 
theories are purposely met by the description, the minute 
detail, of the distance passed over, evidently to guard us 
against the very mistake, into which so many, even of the 
great and learned, have fallen. We cannot agree that 
these ascensions are the same, for the simple fact confronts 
us, that it is irreelvant and contradictory that Luke, had 
he intended to make them identical, should, in a matter of 
the gravest importance, present the same event so diverse 
from each other in the two narrations. If we carefally ex- 
amine his two accounts of the ascension, the one in the Goss 


pel and the other in the Acts, we find not only a difference 
existing in name of place, the distance passed over, but 
also in the words spoken, the things that were performed; 
aad in the circumstances sorrounding them,t thus con- 
firming the idea, that he describes two different ascensions: 
The ascension mentioned in Acts 1: occurred on Thursday 





*Other theories are substituted, such as the supposition that 
there were two places called Bethany, the one nearer to Jerusaleny 
than the other. Reland shows that all the itineracies indicate but th 
one Bethany. Another ingenious explanation, given by Larrey, id 
that by Bethany we are to understand the road to Bethany. The 
explicit declaration, ‘‘He led them out as far as to Bethany, is fatal, 
the cruz criticorum, to all such expositions. 

_ tSee Judge Jones’ Notes on Scripture, where these are handsomely 
grouped together and contrasted. It would require considerable 
length to enter fully into details. The object of the writer is not so 
much to convince any one of the trathfalness of his position, as té 
suggest the subject in a form that may induce thonght and reflectiow 
in others. ; 

Vou. XXI No. 81. 12 Y arog 
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the fortieth day after; this is so distinctly announced by 
reference to the context that no one disputes it. If we 
let the context of the gospel account explain the ascen- 
sion at Bethamy, we find that it falls on Sunday. It is 
admitted by able critics, that from verse first to verse fiftieth 
of chapter twenty-fourth, down to the statement of the 
ascension itself, there is no break in the narrative. The 
chapter begins with “Now. upon the first day of the week,” 
specifies his resurrections, his appearance “that same day” 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus, the return of those 
disciples “the same hour” to Jerusalem, the reappearance 
of Christ the same day to the eleven, and then in immedi- 
ate connection and direct reference to the same day (for no 
change of time is intimated) it is added: ‘‘And he led 
them out as far as to Bethany, &c.” If the account of the 
ascension were only recorded in Luke’s gospel, then, judg- 
ing simply from the context and the continuous, uninterrup- 
ted narrative of the events of the first day of the week, no 
one could form any other conclusion than that the ascen- 
sion took place on the same first day of the week, or Sun- 
day. Should we find such a connected relation of events, 
limited by its specifications of time, in any other author 
aside from the Scriptures, we should at once adopt the inter- 
pretation, just suggested. We see no reason why the 
yerses, portraying this ascension, should be wrested from 
the preceding context and be applied to another ascen- 
sion, described in Acts. To do this is a violation of the 
narrative itself, is virtually an impeachment of the veracity 
of the Evangelist, making him contradictory in his testi- 
mony respecting the place, distance &c., and is only in- 
creasing, unnecessarily, the difficulties of interpretation. 
Letting the two accounts, written by the same man, writ- 
ten under the guidance of the Spirit, speak for them- 
selves, we conclude from what has already been adduced 
that the ascension from Bethany occurred on Sunday, on 
the same first day of the week, thus remarkably cor- 
responding with the opening sentences of Acts, in which 
Luke assures us, that he closed his former treatise, the 


gospel, with “the day in which he was taken up,” and yet 
afterward proceeds to give us another account of an as- 
gension. 

II. We now invite attention to what some commenta- 
tors assert is the most difficult passage, connected with 
this part of Christ’s history, viz: to John 20:17. “Jesus 
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saithSunto her Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended 
to my Father.” This Scripture is only made difficult and 
dark when the literal sense is discarded, and the word, 
properly rendered, towch is changed into something else 
that the original will not bear, and the perfect and pre- 
sent tenses of the word translated ascend is unwarrantably 
transformed into the future* tense. Christ addressed these 
words to Mary to whom he first manifeted himself after 
his resurrection. The main, the great difficulty in the 
ree to those who hold to one ascension, is this: Why 
does Jesus forbid Mary, to touch him and assign as a rea- 
son for not allowing this personal contact, “For I have not 
yet ascended to my Father,” when he afterward, before 
* the ascension of Acts 1:, permitted the women and the 
disciples to thus touch him. They cannot rid themselves 
of the simple implication that follows, viz: that if he had 
ascended, she might then touch him without rebuke. 
Now it is evident, that so long as the notion of a single as- 
cension at the close of the forty days is prevalent, just so 
long will it be impossible for any one to give a solution to 
this difficulty, allowing our version as well as the origi- 
nal its due literal meaning. With such, the only wa 

that they can meet the embarrassment is either to append, 
or change, the words as stated, or else to state that this 
belongs to the secret, unrevealed things of God, about 
which we ought not be over curious. On the other 
hand, let us accept the language Barnabas, confirmed 
by the Scriptures, and we find this very passage, so trou- 
heowe to others, easily comprehended. Without resort- 





*How often is the student saddened to find, when searching for 
information that may throw light on some obscure or difficult pas- 
sage, commentators who, in order to preserve a pre-determined con- 
sistency of interpretation, are willing to append new meanings to 
words (although under the feeble guise of “probably’’ “perhaps’’ &c) 
and change the tenses of verbs to suit their own convenience. I had 
intended to give a specimen on this verse from a very popular, and in 
some respects, able, commentator, but forbear lest the comparison 
might be regarded as invidious. When will men of learing, learn to 
deal justly with every portion of God’s Word, and if unable to ex- 
plain any passage or sentence according to its plain meaning, why 
not frankly acknowledge it. Some, to their honor be it said, do so, 
and such are ever regarded as the most worthy of confidence. ~ 
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itg to a substituted meaning, or the least change of a 
part of it; we are enabled to understand how the lite 
plain meaning, attached to the verse, is fulfilled and by a 
comparison with other Scripture may even entertain a 
correct idea, why it should be fulfilled in this manner, 
The reader will notice that Christ appeared to Mary on 
Sanday, and that on the very same day the prohibition, 
net to touch him, was withdrawn, for on the same Sun- 
day (Luke 24:39; Jno. 20:25) he told his disciples 
“ le me and see” &c. Before his final ascension he 
was touched by many women and disciples. It is appa: 
rent therefore that the reason which, in the first place, led 
Christ to forbid Mary to touch him, was the same day re- 
moved ; it existed no longer. But how removed? The 
answer is irrisistible and consistent, and consists in this: 
Between the time Mary saw him, and his manifestation to 
the two disciples he had ascended to the Father, yea even 
between the time He addressed Mary, and the time, ous 
of the companies of women, (Matt. 28 : 9) “came and held 
him by the feet, and worshipped him.”* This accords 
with what immediately follows: “Go to my brethren and 
say to them, I ascend to my Father, and your Father, to 
my God, and your God.” t the reader be so indulgent 
as to pause here, and reflect, why Christ should, at this 
juncture, send a notice or message of his ascension to the 
ather when, if he was only to ascend at the end of forty 
days, he could have, if so conditioned, communicated it in 
person. Let him also consider that Christ uses a present, 
emphatic tense, suitable toa contemplated present ascen- 
sion. Surely this language has a deeper significancy 
than that usually assigned to it, for it denotes that that 





*For a chronological arrangement of the events connected with 
the resurrection and for a harmonious reconcilement of appar- 
vent difficulties, I respectfully refer the reader to Judge Jones’ 
Notes on Scripture, (since the Judge's death the title has been 
«changed and the new title has escaped my remembrance,) one of the 
very best expositions on the subject, for which the Judge was emi- 
nently qualified by his legal experience in sifting and comparing 
evidence. It is sufficient for my present argument to remind the 
‘reader, that we have the most positive assurance that Jesus first ap- 
‘peared to Mary and to others subsequently. Thus Mark 16:9 
*‘Now when Jesus was gigen early the first day of the week, he ep- 
peated first to Mary Magdalene &o.”’ 
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spotdagetneste the Father, of which he had previous- 
y spoken was then, at that very time to be accomplished, 
and therefore he sends his disciples word by Mary, that he 
was just then about to execute the promise previously 
iven. 
: This view is strengthened, when we come to consider 
why Jesus should thus ascend on the first day of the 
week. Whilst we cheerfully and reverently admit that 
reasons beyond our knowledge may exist, why this 
should be so, yet we also feel that what the Scriptures 
may reveal either directly, or indirectly, on this point, is 
worthy of being pondered and appropriated, especially if 
it may serve to honor and exalt the Saviour in our hearts.* 
Jesus himself gives us a clue to the mystery, when toward 
the close of this same Sunday, after his message, ascen- 
sion and return from the Father, be appears to his dis- 
ciples and says: “These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses and in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” Let us 
turn then to these Scriptures and see, whether they con- 
tain anything that should make it, to say the least, suit- 


able for Christ to ascend on that particular Sanday before 
any one should touch him. (1.) In reference to the fact 





*The reader will bear with me, when I say that the fulfilment of 
these types, not directly stated but left to be inferred, and to be 
sought out, is to my mind a strong confirmation of the inspiration of 
the gospels. If mere human compositions, the type and antitype 
would have been duly and constantly presented, whilst on the other 
hand under the guidance of inspiration an array of facts is given, tes- 
tifying as they do of the Divine, leaving out, purposely, the relation 
that they sustain to types (even in the paschal supper &c.,) that 
they may be left to the research of others. Such a search results in 
a constant, growing faith in the Redeemer, the mission of the 
Apostles &c, producing a cumulative proof, to which he is indebted 
only to the Scriptures. This designed omission was, no doubt, in- 
tended, among others, for the following reason :—to avoid the charge 
that the history of Christ was by its writers all pre-arranged and 
constructed to tally with preciseness to these types. The man- 
ner of writing, whilst thus unobjectionable, thus more forcibly 
teaches, when contrasted with what was demanded in typical ordi: 
‘nances, that the history of Christ was all indeed pre-arranged (foreor- 
deined) by the Divine will. 
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that previous to his ascension no one should touch him, 
we refer to what is stated of the Jewish High Priest be- 
fore he was allowed to enter into the Holy of Holies. 
The Priest was bound under a penalty of death to a due 
preparation, whilst all others were excluded from the 
tabernacle. He was to enter alone, and all others were 
not permitted to be with him, lest his peculiar, distinctive 
office should be impaired, yea, lest even the slightest 
touch of those, in whose behalf he was thus officiating, 
should convey a ceremonial or actual pollution.* If in 
ordinary circumstances, in the conveyance of the sanctu- 
ary and its appurtenances, the sons of Kohath were not 
permitted to “touch any holy thing lest they die,” much 
more would this be observed in the person of the High 
Priest after his special cleansing, when he officiated once 
a per in the most holy of all the Jewish appointments. 
All will agree, from the application made by the Apostle 
Paul in Hebrews, that this High Priest is, in thus acting, 
a type of Christ. Moreover, from Heb. 9: 11—12 &c., 
all will admit that the earthly Holy of Hollies is a type of 
the upper Sanctuary. These two facts being admitted, 


the rest is plain. If the type is fulfilled as carefully as 


the type of the paschal Lamb, then it follows that just as 
the Jewish High Priest was not accessible to the touch 
of those, for whom he acted, so our High Priest before en- 
tering the upper Sanctuary could not allow Mary or an 

other person to touch him. The blood had been shed, 
but the Priest must also, ceremoniously pure, in order 
to fulfill all that was written, enter the Holiest place of 
all,—the special abiding place of the Father. The narra- 
tives of the Evangelists, when correctly apprehended, 
teach this beautiful, astounding fulfilment. Thus, again, 





*See Lev. 16; Ex. 30; &c. Also Brown’s Antiquities Vol. 1, p. 
643. Horne’s Introd. Vol. 2. p. 127 for particulars of this officia- 
tion. 

tI purposely pass by the interesting question why he showed him- 
self, previous to his ascension, to Mary, and that person, a woman. 
This would necessarily lead to an extended branching out on a sub- 
ject foreign to our present purpose. May I here add, what a brother 
in Christ, who may honor this article by a perusal, will understand, 
that the remarkable fulfilment of the typical paschal lamb in Christ’s 
yielding up his life at the very hour or time (three o’clock) when 
this Lamb was slain, and the astonishing fulfilment of the High 
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we perceive, why this Sunday, the first day of the week is 
selected for the ascension, in order to avoid the touch of 
others after the sacrifice is offered, previous to his entering 
Priest-like, the Holy of Holies. @) But a weightier 
reason for the latter, viz: to thus select Sunday, is found 
in the temple service of this first day of the week. This 

riod, so far.as that service is concerned, is significant of 
Bhrist, for it was no mere coincidence that Jesus was slain 
during the feast of the passover, that various typical adum- 
brations were realized in the antitypa, that the very time, 
appointed for the paschal lamb to be slain, was also, the 
time in which he died, and that on the third day he should 
arise from the grave to meet the typical requirements of 
what was Snebedowed in the temple. Every reader is 
acquainted with the divine ordinance, instituted by God in 
connection with the passover, viz: that a prescribed obla- 
tion followed the sacrifice. The Jews were prohibited 
from gathering in the harvest, until they had offered to 
. God the Sheaf, or first fruits, of the harvest, otherwise the 
harvest was not properly sanctified. The Sheaf thus 
brought before the Passover* “was laid up before the Lord 
until the morrow after the Sabbath,” when it was brought 


out and waved before the Lord, and it is briefly but em- 
phatically stated, “to be accepted for you.” Some writers 
inform us that these first fruits gave notice, that the gen- 





Priest’s functions on the day of his resurrection, are facts that in- 
tensely thrill my heart. The more we contemplate them, the more 
confirmed do we become in the God-manship of Christ. 

*See Lev. 23 : 9—16; Ex. 23 : 16—19 &. Also Horne’s Introd. 
and Brown’s Antiq. I will only add that some writers inform us 
that it was customary (Jones’ Notes on Scripture) to gather this 
Sheaf the evening before the Passover, and that this was obtained 
across the brook Kedron, and hence tell us: “At or near the time, 
and near the place, it is probable, where this Sheaf was gathered, 
our Lord was apprehended.’’ Let this be as it may, I have no doubt 
that Jesus himself, who saw Nathaniel under the fig tree, beheld 
this Sheaf and its significancy, whilst enduring the agonies of cruci- 
fixion. The Paschal Lamb, the one type he certainly noticed, and 
as the second type is intimately blended in its fulfilment with the 
first and existed at the same time, his mind,—Godlike in its compre- 
bensiveness,—would embrace both. This suggests some interesting 
thoughts, but they are of a nature that will arise in any one whe 
acknowledges and adores the divine in the man Jesus. 
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eral harvest would also be gathered,—forming thus; a 
pledge of God’s continued good will, &c. This is true, 
only that we find more contained in it than the idea of a 
pledge. This Sheaf is a type of Christ, who is-represen- 
ted to us under this figurative action as “the first fruits.” 
He. is thus called, in view of this resemblance, by the 
Apostle Paul, “the first fruits” and “the first fruits of them 
that slept.” 1 Cor. 15: 20—23 &c. In the argument ofthe 
Apostle, he confines himself simply to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and inéers as “the first fruits’ were gathered 
from the dead, so also shall the harvest from the dead be 
gathered at his coming. The doctrine of the ascension is 
not touched, only by way of implication, and it would not 
carry out the full typical significancy of the Sheaf, were it 
only confined to the act of resurrection. This Sheaf was 
aithoted, according to the divine ordinance, and kept, until 
the Sabbath was past, and on the morrow after the Sab- 
bath,—the first day of the week, or Sunday,—was it 
brought forth and waved, as an oblation or offering before 
the Lord, and the Lord then accepted it. It is not re- 
cognized by the Almighty as accepted, unless the condition 
imposed by the ordinance is fully carried out, viz: it 
must be presented or waved before him. We see in the 
paschal lamb how Christ is both the victim and the Priest, 
necessarily so, and here again he is the Sheaf and: the 
Priest. Now to verify the type and make it valid, he 
must in his Priestly character present this Sheaf before the 
Lord. How will ~ do this, and where will he do it? 
Certainly not as the Jewish priest did here on earth, and 
not in an earthly temple which is a type of better things. 
To meet the conditions of the type, it is requisite that the 
Sheafshould be brought into the upper Sanctuary, where 
the Lord, the Father, acknowledges its acceptance and 
through this very acceptance gives us the assurance that 
Paul exhibits, when writing concerning the resurrection of 
the just. Yea, more than this, by the acceptance of this 
Sheaf, God pledges himself that that harvest of the right; 
eous ones, to which the first fruits belong, shall be holy, 


thus soaliening the promises relating to the future glori- 


fication of that harvest, seeing that by virtue of the pre- 
sentation of this Sheaf, the special blessing of God is se: 
cured upon the harvest.* But when this Sheaf be 





“The intelligent reader will allow me, in this connection; to oug? 
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thus presented before God? The answer is direct: As 
Christ died at the very time the paschal lamb was slain, 
so should he present himself before God on the same day 
that the first fruits of the harvest are offered before the 
Lord. This was done on oe by the earthly officiating 
Priest and so, we say, this was also done on the same day, 
in a higher, nobler sense, by “the High Priest of our pro- 
fession,” by his ascension to the Father, as he directed 
Mary to tell his disciples. 

Thus having contributed, by an appeal to Scripture, 
some material on the subject that may be conducive to 
meditation upon, and thoughtful consideration of, the as- 
cension, we will now conclude with a few additional 
thoughts or reflections, several of which may more clearly 
elucidate our views and prevent a misapprehension of 
our position. 

(a.) From what has been said, the reader is prepared 
for the announcement that there were, at least, several as- 
censions. We have already shown that we are compelled 
to discriminate between the ascension from Bethany and 





gest another thought for reflection. It occurred to me whilst writ- 
ing to ask the question: Was not the resurrection of those men- 
tioned Matt. 27 : 52—53 conditioned by the typical character of this 
Sheaf? No harvest could be lawfully gathered by the Jews, until 
this Sheaf was offered according to the divine command, so no har- 
vest of the saints is proper before the divine Sheaf (if I may so call 
it) is presented before the Lord. Hence the narrative of Matt. 
stating that the graves were opened at the crucifixion, but that the 
saints “came out of the graves after his resurrection” fully accords 
with the type of the Sheaf, seeing that it was presented before the 
Lord, by Christ's ascension on the day of his resurrection, previous 
even to his showing himself to his disciples. As to the real nature. 
of this harvest, if it may thus be called, that is, owing to the exceed- 
ing brevity of the narration isa difficult point. If Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Mede and many others, especially of the early Christians, were cor- 
rect, then it would be a real harvest, like unto the one at Christ’s 
coming. Again, if conditioned by the Sheaf and its antitype, then 
also it would settle the question when they arose, at Christ’s death 
or after his resurrection. For my part I do not feel authorized to 
give any decide@ opinion respecting this resurrection, receiving it 
as a fact, whose relation to other truths may yet be satisfactorily 
selved by some student of God’s word. 
Vor. XXI. No. 81. 13 
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the one from Mt. Olivet. The places are different, the. 
distance, &c., is diverse, the one from the other. But we 
are equally obliged to distinguish between the ‘ascension 
from Bethany, and the one referred to by Dr. Neander in 
his note or Barnabas’ epistle, viz: “That Christ rose to 
heaven immediately after his first appearance to Mary as 
the risen Saviour.” We have seen how, as the antitype, 
he ascends on Sunday; next, as the same antitype, we 
recognize in his prohibition to Mary not to touch him 
contrasted with the type, the High Priest, how he ascends 
before any one, tor whom he enters the Holiest place, 
shall touch him. From Luke we learn that, on the same 
day toward evening, he invited his disciples to touch him 
and we also find that on the same day several women 
touched his person without his forbidding them. There- 
fore we are driven to both the conclusions deducible, as 
Dr. Neander intimates, from the language of Barnabas, 
that Christ both ascended on Sunday and immediately 
after his appearance to Mary. In no other way can we 
consistently, without altering a word or tense of the narra- 
tive, reconcile the statements made concerning it or the 
events connected therewith.* Admit several ascensions 
and the difficulties are at once removed; for we find no 
discrepancy existing in the important testimony of the 
same inspired writer, either as to time or place, or dis- 
tance, and we also will then consider the address to Mary 
and the message forwarded to the disciples through her, 
indicative of a high purpose in fulfilling all that is written 
concerning him. The fact is, that in comparing the gos- 
pels, we are forcibly reminded that Christ frequently ap- 
peared and disappeared. Is there any passage that forbids 
the idea that, during the periods of his disappearance, he 
had departed or ascended to heaven? We know of none, 
but on the contrary, by analogy, considering his appear- 





*Rejecting the idea of more than one ascension, the commenta 
tor at once places himself in a very embarrassing position, which is 
but too plainly seen in trying to make out that Mary is rebuked for 
clinging to, or embracing, or even intending roughly,—in her delight, — 
to handle Jesus, whilst the allusion to the ascension is tortured inte 
a construction that she need not thus embrace him, for he will not 
leave her now, intending to remain awhile longer on the earth,— 
“‘Non statim ascendo.—adhuc versor in terris."’ Can this be called 
an exposition of such plain, definite language ? 
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ance, whilst in heaven with the Father, visibly to Patri- 
archs and holy men as the Angel Jehovah, his appearance 
to Paul after his final ascension described in Acts 1:, we 
are far from believing that his ascensions are even to be 
confined to these three. The first one being invisible is 
not directly mentioned; the second from Bethany being 
seen by a few chosen followers, is stated; the third, being 
witnessed by a larger number or being designed for a par- 
ticular purpose, is described to us; the others, being also 
unseen are for that reason not mentioned.* 

(d.) The design of these ascensions is another matter, that 
will serve to confirm this view. Leaving out of consider- 
ation those intermediate ones, whatever their number may 
be, intended or brought about to confirm the doctrine of a 
valid resurrection, to impart instruction and to convince 
the intended witnesses of his acceptance and power with 
the Father, we shal] confine ourselves to the two, which 
stand forth pre-eminently, as a confirmation of the truth. 
(1.) The ascension immediately after our Lord’s interview 
with Mary first deserves our notice. This was not wit- 
nessed, and necessarily so, in order to fulfil the type. The 
Jewish High Priest was not visible to the people, when 
entering the inner temple, seeing that the latter were sep- 
arated from him + Previous to his entering in, he may 


*Some to weaken this argument, tell us that Christ, daily con- 
versed with the disciples ; but even if this were granted (which we 
do not) it would be no valid reason for rejecting our view, seeing 
that Christ can ascend to heaven and return the same day. To give 
it force, the objector must show that such power is denied to our 
Lord. The reader will no doubt be pleased to peruse the following 
extract from Jones’ Notes on Scripture, if only to be reminded of 
the fact in its relation to the subject in hand. He says: “According 
to Mill, some MSS. add to Acts 10 : 41 after the word ovveniouev the 
words xai svvesrpapjucy. Hence, it has been inferred, by some com- 
mentators that our Lord, during the forty days following his resur- 
rection, went about with his disciples in social daily intercourse, as 
he did during his public ministry. The expression in Luke 24: 44. 
ér’ dv ipw, is quite sufficient to confute this idea and justify the 
common reading.’ Let me add, that, according to Dr. Knapp, wri- 
ters have only been able to adduce ten appearances of Christ during 
the forty days. This, however, let them be more or less, does not 
affect the argument. 

tIt may occur to some one that the vail separating the most holy 
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have been seen, just as Christ was seen by Mary previous 
to his priestly act. Christ in all things, to sanctify the 
harvest, yea, to make the atonement valid, according to its 
typical prefigurement, fulfils the conditions of the ordi- 
nance, and, acting in the capacity of High Priest, goes 








place from the inner temple, being torn, the Priest could be seen 
even from the court of the temple. To this we answer, that the vail 
being merely rent from top to bottom (was the rent purposely in 
this direction?) we may rest assured that Jewish prejudice and 
Jewish notions, respecting the profaning of the Holy of Holies would 
speedily repair, if but temporarily uniting the rent, the damaged sus- 
tained, particularly before the day of atonement. But more espec- 
ially, Christ in thus fulfilling the type is not merely considering that 
typical performance of the High Priest as it specially related to that 
particular time still future, seeing that for many centuries before 
this type was exhibited in exact accordance with the ordinance 
prescribing it. This ordinance Christ followed. In this light the 
rending of the vail assumes a variety of interesting aspects, aside 
from the power manifested in rending so thickly a woven curtain 
and from indicating the ending of the Levitical economy. It points 
out to us that Jesus in bringing the first fruits, and the blood as an 
offering before God, simply followed the type, as it had previously 
been performed in other passovers on the eighth day, and in the 
atonement. For, the vail, that thick and highly elevated tapestry, 
was rent at the very time the true High Priest had sacrificed, the 
true passover was slain. This at once taught that the functions of 
the High Priest in the temple were all ended. He could dono more, 
for another High Priest had forestalled his office. What he, and his 
predecessors had only shadowed forth, another had now fulfilled and 
was fulfilling. Leaving this reflection, it may also be proper to re- 
mind the reader, that even if the vail were not repaired, and Christ 
must be confined to the still future act of the High Priest, yet that 
Priest in the temple would still be invisible to the people, owing to 
there being a second vail which separated the holy place from the 
court in which (the latter) the people congregated. To avoid misap- 
prehension in the mind of the ordinary reader, we here say that 
our remarks only apply to the presentation of the Sheaf, in union 
with the other offerings, for the High Priest only entered many days 
after into the Holy of Holies on the Feast of Expiation, or Day of 
Atonement. Christ, as the rending of the vail intimates, separates in 
his priestly office the two feasts by a few days, viz: the Passover 
and the Feast of Expiation, 
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alone, without wing touched and the prying eye of curi- 
osity, or the look of amazement fastened on him, into the 
most Holy place, the upper Sanctuary. If we recognize 
the type as verified in the antitype, then must we ascribe 
that peculiar and transcendent efficacy, usually attributed 
to the last visible ascension, to this private ascension. To 
comprehend this subject rightly, we must keep in view 
that, in the Priestly character assumed by Christ, he joins, 
with the presentation of the Sheaf and his previous sacri- 
fice, that great and solemn act which was, some time after 
the Passover and the waving of the Sheaf, performed by 
the High Priest in the great Day of Atonement, viz.: to 
enter into the Sanctum Sanctorum, the most holy place, 
with the evidences that a sacrifice had been offered in the 
outer court, or door of the tabernacle, and by thus pro- 
ceeding, the divine assurance was given, that the sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole people was accepted. This act 
of entering into the most holy place is originally confined, 
not to the feast of passover but, to another feast, neverthe- 
less seeing that the sacrifice is made and that the Sheaf is 
to be presented, this official function, this most solemn 
part of the Priest’s work, thus necessarily becomes united 
with the paschal and first fruit proceedings. Still it is 
to be regarded as a specific Priestly work of Christ, and 
included, as it is, in this first ascension, embraces two 
points, the first in importance, the presentation in the 
upper Sanctuary of the evidences of the sacrifice made by 
him, the second of scarcely less magnitude, the presenta- 
tion of the Sheaf or first fruits to ensure the sanctification 
of the harvest, both being virtually united, because the 
latter is dependent on the former, just as the sacrifice pre- 
cedes the waving of the Sheaf. Viewed thus, this first 
erreee ascension, far from being designed as a testimon 

or men respecting either the atonement, or, its results, is 
intended to carry out fully that which was typically re- 
presented as intimately connected with the Priestly office 
of Christ, and hence has a more particular reference to the 
Father. It is the solemn act, by which the Priest, separ- 
ated from men, and the God who commissioned him meet, 
the former to present the tokens commanded, the latter to 
vindicate by the reception of this Priest into the most 
Holy place, that what that Priest has done is amply suf- 
ficient to protect the heavenly from all impurity in grant- 
ing the forgiveness of sins to all in the nation who confess 
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their sins and exercise faith in the Priestly sacrifice and 
offering. Much might here be said, how this crowning 
act foreshadows the moral purity of God’s government 
and evinces both the justice and mercy of the Father, but 
sufficient has heen said to lead any one, who wishes it, into 
a consecutive train of thought on this point. We leave 
this part then by remarking, that what many commenta- 
tors and theologians generally say respecting the relation 
of the last visible ascension to the atonement must be 
understood as referring to this first, private, unwitnessed 
ascension. Ifthe High Priest under the Levitical econo- 
my is a type of Christ, as all admit, we ask, must he not 
especially be such, when engaged but once a year in the 
most important of all his functions? Ifso, will not the 
rer fulfil his typical character in this identical re- 
oe We say, unhesitatingly, reverently, thankfully, 

es, he will! Then we add: It is not sufficient to confine 
ourselves to saying, that by this ascension he gained the 
confirmation of his mediatorial position; he became the pre- 
vailing intercessor, he caine all power, as God-man, to 
carry out the divine purposes &c., &c. All this is true 
and more blessed truths can be added to the number, and 
yet, keeping the type in view, the plain, simple fact im- 
pressingly fastens its convincing witness upon our minds, 
that this first ascension was indispensably necessary to se- 
cure the validity, the recognition, the full complete ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifice by the Father. So the Apostle 
argues Heb. 9 : 14—24 &c., and therefore it follows that 
Christ on this first day of the week, yet untouched, cere- 
moniously clean, appointed to present the Sheaf, was en- 
gaged in one of the most astonishing of his Priestly offices. 
(2.) The last ascension from Mt. Olivet is also given for a 
special purpose. We have already seen how it is to be dis- 
tinguished from that of Bethany, owing to place and dis 
tance and time.* Events then occurring would likewise 





*The reader perhaps, like the writer, lays but little stress on tra- 
dition when not confirmed by Scripture, and yet, when such a con- 
firmation however slight is noticed, he may be inclined to regard it 
as worthy of some consideration. Tradition, even in the earliest 
period of the Church, declares that the summit of the mount, and 
that the middle summit, is the place of ascension. Reland’s Pales- 
tine. This accords with the distance required from the language, 
and may I add, with Zechariah’s prediction of the place where the 
Lord’s feet shall stand on his visible return. Zech. 14 : 4. 
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aid us in discriminating between the two, but it may suf- 
fice to refer to one only. This was a visible ascension, 
designed to enable his disciples to testify to one of the 
t truths, to which all others sustain a mutual relation, 
underlying Christianity. As it was to be the final one, 
and lest they should apprehend that he would continue to 
appeny unto them, at intervals as before, angels are spec- 
ially commissioned to explain the fact, that at his future 
return he would only come, in the same, visible bodily 
striking manner, in which he left them. Before this, his 
appearance was sudden, unexpected in their midst, without 
eir being able to see hisdescent. This corroborates the 
meaning attached by some critics to the phrase, Luke, 24: 
51 in the account of the ascension from Bethany, “duory an’ 
wrw,—he withdrew a little space from them,” and then, 
after this removal, ascending to heaven. For it is sup- 
posed, that nothing being directly said that the disciples 
saw Christ ascending, it was unseen by them. As to the 
latter, we cannot, on account of the brevity of the language, 
and the peculiar language used being susceptible of several 
renderings, vouch for its correctness, and indeed it is not 
necessary. This much we can, however, say, that the other 
ascension from Bethany being somewhat doubtful as to its 
visibility, we can apply, with appropriateness, the intended 
design of a visible ascension to the last which is undoubted, 
certainly established. To avoid undue length, it is suf- 
ficient to declare that many of the reasons given by com- 
mentators and theologians for it are to be received, whilst 
those specified as belonging in a pecular sense to the first 
ascension are all indirectly thus confirmed. Almost any 
writer on the subject presents them, such as, to enable the 
disciples to give a distinct testimony respecting him, to 
show that he bad finished his work relating to that period 
on earth, and that it was requisite for its continuation and 
completion that he should ascend, that his Priesthood 
should be continually manifested in the upper Sanctuary, 
that his intercession and advocacy with the Father were 
constantly required in behalf of his own brethren, that the 
Spirit under this intercessory interposition might be given 
to all and in an especial manner to his witnesses and their 
contemporaries, that it indicated a complete, perfect Sa- 
viour, in all a ig adapted to redemption, &. We 
may, perhaps, find an additional reason, if we keep in view 
the typical temple service. Christ appeared at various 
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times during the forty days, in order to prepare his dis- 
ciples for coming events by instructing them on several 
topics, but why was this done only forty days? Why 
not one hundred days? If we turn to Moses, we ascertain 
that precisely fifty days after, on the fiftieth day the second 
Feast is held, viz: the Feast of Pentecost, or the Feast of 
Weeks, or Feast of the Harvest, or the Feast of the Day of 
First Fruits.* We have seen how the Sheaf is taken from 
the barley harvest, the harvest nearest to the slaying of the 
paschal lamb, from which the type to be exhibited so soon 
after the sacrifice is therefore taken ;—here we see another 
feast representing the first fruits also, but in a different 
form. Instead of a Sheaf, the exact counterpart of the 
harvest in its bodily form, these first fruits are of the 
wheat harvest, that wheat that is finally to be gathered, 
—is typically presented to us in a new form, viz: in two 


*See Ex. 34; Deut. 16; Ex. 23; Numb. 19; as cited in Horne’s 
Introd. Vol. 2. p. 126. 

tThe reader will pardon me, for reminding him that originally 
Moses only instituted three great annual Festivals, viz: the Feasts of 
the Passover, (at the beginning of the ecclesiastical year) of Pente- 
cost and of Ingatherings or Tabernacles, (the latter at the close of 
the year.) Moses afterward added two more, the Feast of Trumpets 
and the Feast or Fast of Expiation. The others introduced at later 
times by the Jews, such as the Feast of Purim, Feast of Dedication &c., 
possess no typical import, whilst the highly typical Festivals of the 
Sabbatical year and of the Jubilee are not annual feasts, recurring, ag 
they did, statedly after the lapse of a certain number of years. 
Christ has thus fulfilled three of these annual feasts, those of the 
Passover, Pentecost and Expiation. The question is, will he alse 
gee to it that the rest are met in the antitype? With the apostolic 
Fathers and many others I firmly believe, with rejoicing, that he 
will thus verify it, in an extraordinary fulfilment, in which the in- 
choate fulfilment of Pentecost will also be repeated on a grander 
scale. This is only penned to be suggestive, for I cannot dwell on 
the sublime and happy results once so pointedly prefigured and 
which still direct the eye of faith into a blessed future, 

{Some writers inadvertently (like Ency. Relig. Knowl.) have stated 
that the Sheaf was taken from the wheat harvest. This is evident. 
ly a mistake. Horne, Introd, Vol. 2. p. 126 gives it as the barley 
harvest, (so others,) and that he is correct, see his remarks on the 
harvests. 
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loaves of bread, made and baked with leaven, (Lev. 23:17.) 
These the Jews are to “bring out of your (their) habita- 
tions,” as “the first fruits unto the Lord,” with certain of- 
ferings, (Numbers 28 : 22) indicative that they are accept- 
ed through an atonement. These first fruits are, accord- 
ingly, described to us under a new aspect, under a leavened 
form, ready for use, prepared for the table. The forbid- 
ding the use of leavened bread, in connection with other 
observances, is evidently intended to protect and secure 
this typically leavened bread of the first fruits. What 
does it design to typify? Christ, as the first fruits, under 
the idea of Bread that is perfected,—adapted to our use, 
by the partaking of which we obtain life, and through 
which the wheat harvest is sanctified. Let us here tread 
cautiously, but firmly, looking alone to the inspired Word 
for information. Jesus, as John teaches, was always the 
Bread, before he came, and whilst he was tabernacling on 
the earth, and yet after he suffered and gave his life as a 
ransom, this Bread is declared to be thus perfected,—pre- 
vious to his own death, it is the unleavened Bread; after 
his death, it is the leavened Bread.* As the apostle Paul 
says (1 Cor. 10:17, 18): “We are all partakers of that one 
Bread,” but with this difference, that the Jews, under the 
Levitical economy, eat of it, whilst still unleavened,—that 
is before it passes through the entire process (if it may, to 
carry on the figure, be thus called) required by the law of 
God,—yet in a form foreshadowing what was demanded 
by the holiness and justice of God. On the other hand, 
we, who believe under the present arrangement, eat of it 
in its leavened state,—that is, after it has passed through 
all the requirements demanded for its perfection, seeing that 
“it became him, for whom are all things, and by whomare 
all things in bringing many sons (the harvest) unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation (the first fruits) per- 
fect through sufferings.” (Heb. 2: 10.)+ Who does not, 





*Seeing that both unleavened and leavened bread are types of Christ, 
it makes no difference whether we use the one or the other in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. If there is any difference, then, 
taking into consideration that we live after his crucifixion, the 
leavened bread is preferable, being the most significant. 

tThe writer keeps in view Luke 12 : 50 ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with and how am IJ straitened till it be accomplished.’’ What- 

VoL. XXI. No. 81. 14 
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in this connection, think of this passage: “Though he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffersd, and being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all that obey him.” (Heb.5: 8,9.) 
(Query : Do the ¢wo loaves indicate the God-manship of the 
Christ—the relation that the divine sustains to the incar- 
nate, and from hence, the relation that the divine sustains 
to the human inthe future harvest, or, ought we not to press 
the type thus far? It may be immaterial, and it may po- 
sess a deep meaning.) This will be more clearly appreci- 
ated, if we ponder the wonderfully expressive words of 
Jesus recorded John 6 : 51—53, &. After telling his dis- 
ciples that he was the Bread, he adds: “The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.” Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day” &e. “So he that eateh 
me, even he shall live by me, this is that bread which 
came down from heaven” &. Now observe closely what 
follows: These words gave great offense and even the dis- 
ciples “murmured at it” and said, “This is a hard saying: 
who can hear it?” What does our Lord do to allay this 
feeling ? - He directs attention very briefly to two things, 
viz: to the ascension, “What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before,” and to the Spirit, 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth,” &. Why these two 
references, if they do not in some way stend related to this 
Bread. They do, for as to this ascension the allusion, 
proved by the after history of these same murmuring dis- 
ciples, is: Wait until you see my ascension to heaven and 
then you will no longer murmur but gladly acknowledge 
that I am the true Bread that comes down from heaven ;— 
and as to the Spirit, this has respect, to the fact that it is 
through the power of the Spirit that this Bread is made 
efficacious and the harvest is secured. The glimpses of 
sublimity, of earthly beauty that shines forth in this par- 
allel between the type and the antitype, warns us not to 
press it too far, not to be too eager to penetrate into those 





ever idea of exaltation and glorification may be connected with the 
phrase ‘‘made perfect,’’ it also necessarily embraces that which was 
to be ‘‘accomplished.’’ The reasons will occur to the reader and 
need not be repeated. 
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mysterious temple services, lest we, in our ignorance, 
should, inadvertently, mar any portion of those interesting 
revelations. This, however, we must add to unite the 
threads of our reasoning: this last visible ascension is 
specially designed, not merely to give faith in that Bread, 
but, to meet the type of the perfected Bread. That type 
was exhibited on the day of Pentecost, therefore his ascension 
precedes that time, in order to unite with the day of its 
exhibition a second truth, viz: that it is expedient for the 
Holy Ghost to accompany this Bread, so that it may impart 
life. It is the office of the Spirit to testify concerning 
this Bread, to aid us in partaking of it, to manifest in the 
gathered harvest its life-giving power, and hence, to fulfil 
the promise of this Spirit, the very day is selected, in which 
this Bread is typified in its perfected state. Consequently 
as a@ prerequisite, the ascension precedes that day to show 
us that we do not eat earthly but heavenly Bread, and 
that the Spirit may, in connection with the type itself, be 
sent in such an extraordinary, powerful manner, united 
with visible effects, as to prove, beyond doubt, the life- 
giving efficacy of the Bread itself. From all this, we con- 
clude that as the first, the private ascension more particu- 
larly related to the atonement and its pre-qrdained (in the 
type) acceptance by the Father, so this last ascension was 
specially designed to show the true perfected Bread, and 
through the special manifestation of the Spirit, forwarded 
by this ascension, to teach us, that this Bread, the first 
fruits, was as such recognized by the Father, and will re- 
sult in his blessing the harvest. 

(c.) This view, if thus entertained, not only reconciles 
the Scriptures, as already intimated, not only finds its 
ground in the typical temple service as shown, but, also 
enables us to find many beautiful indirect testimonies in 
its favor. Thus, to illustrate my meaning: It is generally, 
if not universally, admitted, that by the ascension Christ en- 
tered into his glory. Many passages of Scripture teach this, 
and Barrow and others, in their exposition of the Creed, 
bring them together and deduce the doctrine from them. 
Now, if the view taught in this article is correct, then it 
follows that Jesus entered into his glory, when he made his 
first private ascension, and that, which is usually ascribed 
to his final ascension, must be attributed to his first one. 
From the design of the first ascension, if carried out as we 
have taught, it follows that he was then already regognized 
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as the constituted Mediator, effectual in his calling, in 
glory, exalted above all creatures. Have we, then, any- 
thing that directly, or indirectly, proclaims that on the first 
day of the week a entered into his glory? If we follow 
the example of the translators of our version, in transla- 
ting both verbs in the aorist form, in the same sentence, 
as they have done in one of them, by giving it the force 
of the perfect infinitive, (and critics say that this may be 
done with equal propriety,—Jones’ Notes on Scripture, p. 
491,) then we have it intimated in the following. After our 
Lord’s interview with Mary, he ascended to heaven and per- 
formed his High Priestly function, and then returned the 
same day, appearing to the two disciples on the road to Em- 
maus. After conversing with these disciples, and finding 
them faithless, he said: “O fools and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ 
to have suffered (xo4ew) these things, and to enter (xa ecoerdew, 
to have eniered) into his glory.” If the translators, under 
the notion, apparently of one ascension at the end of forty 
days, could take the liberty of giving the one verb the 
idea of an action already accomplished, why not allow us 
the same liberty in regard to the second verb? Ali that 
we contend for, is that both the verbs should be treated 
alike. If this is accorded, then it affords us an additional 
confirmation of the correctness of our position ; for taking 
into consideration “these things” that were the subject of 
conversation between Jesus and the disciples, the transla- 
tors could not do otherwise than give the rendering of the 
first verb as we find it in our version. The second, inti- 
mately connected in the same sentence, follows the lead of 
the first one, inasmuch as it comes in the same form. 
Other illustrations, derived from the intimations of Christ, 
in his interview with the eleven, that he was not a proper 
inhabitant of the earth, from the disappearance of Christ, 
from the statement in Acts 1: 1, 2, might be given, but 
we deem this one sufficient for the purpose.* 





* This view also serves to throw light on some difficult portions of 
the early Church History. Thus, 7. e., Neander, Ch. His., Vol. I, p. 
330—1, informs us, quoting from Irenzus to substantiate his opinion, 
that in the first age of the Church, immediately subsequent to the 
Apostles, whilst the sufferings and death of Christ formed in the con- 
sciousness of Christians the basis of the Lord’s Supper, yet it is re- 
markable that, in the celebration of this feast, the early Christians 
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(d.) The place where Christ ascended to has been stated, 
into heaven. The purposes for which he ascended, re- 
quired that He, as High Priest, should enter into the more 
special presence and residence of the Father. Many Scrip- 
tures point out this truth, and we are equally assured that 
he continues in heaven with the Father. This is all that 
we know, for it has not been revealed where this heaven 
is located, and how far Jesus ascended before he entered the 
upper Sanctuary. It would be unprofitable to offer mere 
conjecture, seeing that, from the nature of the case, it is 
impossible, with‘ our present powers and limited knowl- 
edge, to form an opinion susceptible of proof. 

But, somehow, intuitively perhaps, we form the idea 
that it is a great distance from us. This may have such 
an influence on some as to cause them to reject this first 





customarily confined themselves in regarding the bread and wine as 
symbols of ‘‘the first fruits of nature’s gifts,’’ &. Dr. Neander 
ascribes this peculiarity, p. 324, to custom, derived from the paschal 
supper, in which the favor bestowed, in the guidance and deliverance 
of his own chosen people, was ascribed to a God who bestowed the fruits 
of the earth. A recognition of the fruit, united with divine deliver- 
ance, is observed. Accepting Dr. Neander’s solution, we may add, 
however, that the early Christians, under the idea that we advocate 
in the text, could more appropriately adopt this custom, seeing that 
they gave thanks for, whilst partaking of, the perfected first-fruits in 
the true Bread thus given to insure a completed Redemption or deliv- 
erance,—the severe ordeal of the leaven of affliction and of fire, 
through which it passed, being also symbolically represented. This, 
at least, will confirm Dr. Neander’s position, which some have tried, 
unsuccessfully, to controvert. The idea of Christ being “the first 
fruits,’’ was a prominent and pleasing one to the early Christians, and 
in forming their estimation of it, even in the Lord’s Supper, the 
Sheaf and leavened and baked Bread would not be overlooked. 
Moreover, ‘‘the peculiar custom’’ at that time prevailed of the mem- 
bers offering as a gift bread and wine, and from these were taken the 
elements used in the Supper, thus still further pointing to the type 
and antitype. Ordinary leavened bread was used. The comprehen- 
sion of this type, its fulfilment in the antitype, and its relation to 
Sunday, also serves to present another reason, additional to Dr. Ne- 
ander’s, (p. 332) why the Lord’s Supper, at that time, was celebrated 
every Sunday as an essential part of the worship on that day. The 
true Bread, on that day, (Pentecost) was manifested in power, being 
specially honored by the Spirit, &c. 
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ascension, in view of the exceeding shortness of the time 
allotted to it and his return. Perhaps it did not occupy a 
space of time any longer than that, in which the typical 

igh Priest officiated. This to them appears apie 
a work of insuperable difficulty. Surely those who pro- 
perly comprehend the attributes of the Saviour, who con- 
template the divine nature of the Lord, cannot urge this 
as an objection, for they know that his power, his ability 
to transport himself, is, in some mysterious manner, con- 
nected with his will. He has only to will what he purpo- 
ses, and it is done. We need only direct attention to what 
many writers, commentators and theologians, have told us 
respecting the person of Christ, the risen body of Christ 
pervaded by omnipotence, the power and celerity of angels,* 
as specified by Daniel, and a perusal of any of them will 
be amply sufficient to show that, to such a Being as the 
God-Man, the whole universe is accessible, according to 
the pleasure of his will, so that the speed of all created 
things,—of angels, sound, light, electricity,—is as naught 
in comparison with the velocity merely dependent on the 
divine will. It is beyond our comprehension, and must 
be received, just as many other facts are, by faith. The 
thought must occur to the reflecting, if this first ascension 
thus took place after the interview with Mary, then we 
have an additional proof of the power of our High Priest. 
He, who could thus speedily ascend to the Father and re- 
turn to meet and encourage others, is indeed a mighty Sa- 
viour, none other but a God-man. 

Finally, having commenced this article by alluding to 
Barnabas, we may also conclude it by saying, in regard to 
him, that he, being a contemporary of Luke himself, and 
a disciple of the apostle Paul, an apostle too deeply versed 
in the peculiar significance of the temple service in those 
great typical feasts, we need not be surprised that he 
should present us with this view of the first ascension be- 
ing on Sunday.t Living at the time, and in familiar in- 





*The Seventy-eight No. of this Review contained an article on 
“Good Angels,”’ in which will be found evidence sufficient to remove 
any objection against our view based on this ground. 

¢ Let me propose a question: Does not the establishment of an an- 
nual Christian Festival, long after the days of Barnabas, to com- 
memorate the ascension of Christ, indicate how prevalent, at one 
time, in the more early history of the Church, this idea of the ascen- 
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tercourse, with men who, of course, knew both what the 
Scriptures foreshadowed and what really happened, he was 
qualified to tell us this sublime fact. Its corroboration by 
the Scriptures themselves, establish his knowledge and 
truthfulness. We know that he is discarded by some, be- 
cause they cannot conceive how this saying, and some oth- 
ers relating to Chiliasm, conld have been written by a dis- 
ciple of Paul. We cannot, dare not, reject him thus, 
apprehending that he will be found as truthful on other 
points, as he has been on this one. Indeed we love the 
man, and it gives us much pleasure that, in our weak man- 
ner, we can contribute a Kittle to his defence, and we trust 
that, finally, in Christ’s coming kingdom, we may have the 
honor of meeting the martyr Barnabas, his friend and 
brother Dr. Neander, and there, peradventure, hold con- 
verse on these ascensions, then seeing eye to eye. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE QUESTION OF CLOSE COMMUNION IN THE LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH. 


By Rev. S. L. Harkey, A. M., Professor in Augustana College, 
Paxton, Ill. 


The subject of Close Communion has, for several years, 
engaged the attention of a portion of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America. The General Council has, at 





sion on Sunday was? Nonecessity existed forsuch a Festival, according 
to Barnabas, for every first day of the week was observed in remembrance 
of it. The same will apply to the annual festival to celebrate the re- 
surreetion. It was only when these views of Barnabas became indis- 
tinct, and the new systems of interpretation commenced their work of 
obscuration, that the idea was lost sight of, saving in a few individ- 
uals, until more recently it has been held by a larger number. As 
my Library is very limited, saving a few hints here and there, I have 
only had the pleasure of reading it in Jones’ Exposition, which also, 
to some extent, is fragmentary. The latter alludes to Horsley’s Ser- 
mons on the Resurrection. This entire subject yet needs an abler pen 
and deeper research. It is a vein worthy of our attention and labor. 
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three successive conventions, occupied much time in its 
discussion, and it is, by no means, yet disposed of. It 
will probably continue for some time to elicit careful and 
earnest examination. There may, indeed, be a difference 
of opinion in regard to its relative importance. Many 
would, no doubt, maintain with much propriety, that there 
are other life questions growing out of our Confessions, far 
more vital and necessary; such as the proper observance 
of the Lord’s Day; the connection of the Christian and the 
Jewish Sabbaths; the relative importance of faith and 
good works; the difference between saving faith in Christ, 
and a confession of the pure dogtrine; the proper Chris- 
tian discipline in the Church; the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of Church members; the best method of preserv- 
ing and extending the Church ; how to make our children 
Christians, and keep them in the fold of their fathers; how 
most speedily to preach Christ to every creature, and 
establish the true doctrine throughout the whole world; 
and many other similar deductions, applications and infer- 
ences, flowing legitimately from our doctrinal standards. 
But as the subject of Close Communion has been thrust 
upon us, by those who exalt it above everything else, even 
above all that is written concerning the Holy Supper in 
God’s Word and the Symbolical Books, we are compelled 
to meet the question. A union of all those who honestly, 
and without reservation, receive the Confessions of the 
Church was attempted, and encouraging words came from 
all such Lutheran Synods in the country, including those 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Obioand Missouri. The Iowa Synod 
entered fully and heartily into connection with the Gen- 
eral Council, assisted at the provisional organization at 
Reading, and the permanent organization at Ft. Wayne, 
and then withdrew toward the close of the session, because 
its declaration was not endorsed, and its interpretation and 
application of the negative part of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion was not made a part of the expressed articles of agree- 
ment. The Ohio Synod took part in the convention at 
Reading, assisting very materially in giving life and form 
and character to the general body that was to be formed ; 
but not having sufficient confidence in the doctrinal in- 
tegrity, intelligence and sincerity of the meee adopting 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and being afraid to 
trust the decision of a matter involving their peculiar 
views to the majority of a General Assembly of Lutheran 
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Synods, they withdrew before the permanent organization, 
and presented new tests as conditions, precedent to their 
co-operation, not embodied, or expressly declared, in the 
Fundamental Articles, which they themselves had helped to 
adopt. The Missouri Synod still more distrustful, though 
‘expressing a desire for union, would not so much as fh 
vor a convention for the purpose of forming such a 
union, until, by means of “free conferences,” every Synod 
had first pledged itself to agree with them in the various 
details of Church discipline and practice. The Wisconsin 
Synod, although under many obligations to the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, and having a history not the most consistent 
for genuine Lutheranism, suffered itself last year to find a 
lodging place in the Missouri Synod. 

Now before entering upon the discussion of the subject 
here proposed, we must be allowed to say, that all of these 
Synods have exhibited so much confidence in themselves, 
their own opinions, their own purity, their own infallibili- 
ty, and such a want of confidence in the intelligence, sin- 
cerity and purity of others, as in our humble judgment to 
violate the law of charity. They have not seemed willin 
to allow that other men and other Synods have studied 
the Word of God and the history and faith of our Church 
for themselves, with as much honesty and ability, and 
with as favorable an opportunity of reaching a knowledge 
of the truth as they. Are there no men of learning, and 
piety, and scriptural orthodoxy, except those embraced in 
the Synods above named? Are there none among the 
thousands who adopt ex animo the Symbolical Books? 
Must wisdom, truth, and churchliness die with those Syn- 
ods that have thus erected themselves into ecclesiastical 
tribunals for the world? If the views they represent be 
. true, why are they so timid? Have they no confidence in 
the power of truth? Have they more confidence in them- 
selves, than in the correctness of the viewsthey hold? The 
text, out of which they profess to draw their peculiar 
notions, has been adopted by all the Synods in the Gen- 
eral Council. If their deductions and applications of the 
doctrines of the Confessions be the true ones, why not put 
the “leaven into the three measures of meal,” and let it 
work? If Close Communion in their sense of it, and no 
kind of fellowship with other Churches, be the truth of God’s 
Holy Word, why not put this leaven into the General 
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Council, and give it the opportunity to accomplish its mis- 
sion? He alone is a true friend, who employs his influ- 
ence and activity for the success and prosperity of the 
Church. But every one knows that the surest way to de- 
stroy the Church, is to separate and divide it into numer- 
ous antagonistic and hostile bands, as has been hitherto. 
done in this country, each faction being represented by a 
different Synod. This has not only been our reproach, 
but has shorn us of our strength and glory, putting us in 
the rear, when we ought to be the first, and largest of any 
denomination in the land. Is not he, therefore, a true 
friend of the Church who tries to unite and consolidate 
these fragments into one body, and yet preserve the liber- 
ty, wherewith Christ hath made us free? And is he not 
committing a fearful wrong who throws obstacles in the 
way of such a union, preferring to sacrifice the clearly ex- 
pressed and defined fundamental articles themselves, and 
see them overriden and trampled in the dust, by the mul- 
titude of sects and heresiarchs, rather than risk his indi- 
vidual conception of the logical consequences of these doc- 
trines in the hands of others, who are equally orthodox 
with himself in all that pertains to the letter, and the text? 
For we maintain that a man must be judged of his ortho- 
doxy by the text itself, and not by its imaginary corollar- 
ies. Right here, however, we may meet with opposition. 
It is to be feared, that we are not agreed as to what is to 
decide our Lutheranism. Let us settle this poitit first, if 
possible, Is it to be our authorized Symbols, or the 
usages and examples of particular individuals? Is it to 
be written and well defined authority, or individual senti- 
ment and verbal tradition? Is it to be the inspired word 
of God, which alone is infallible, and the carefully pre- 
pared and beautifully harmonized and consistent creeds, 
resting upon that word, or the extra doctrinal fungi, that 
have sprung up, here and there, upon the body of the 
Church, defiling her purity, and consuming her vitality 
and power? Individually we say in advance, that we are 
not willing to move a hair’s breadth from the law and the 
testimony. If our opponents can prove from the Holy 
Scriptures, or the plain statements of the Symbolical 
Books, that Lutheran Christians shall have no communion 
or fellowship with other Christians, whom they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge as the true children of God, we shall 
cheerfully give up the contest. This will compel them 
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however, to show that Christian fellowship is subordinate 
to denominational Church fellowship; for they make a 
difference between the two; and also to prove that Chris- 
tians are not entitled to the communion of the Lord’s body 
and blood, or communion with each other, while members 
of nominal church organizations are, whether they be gen- 
uine Christians or not. 

The word of God cannot honestly be made to represent 
any other conditions as qualifications for the Holy Supper 
than those which it sets up, as evidences of being the chil- 
dren of God. All rights and all privileges belong to the 
true Christian. “All things are yours,” says, Paul; “all 
are yours, and od? are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
Christ is the good Shepherd and knows his sheep and calls 


them by name, and they hear his vioce and follow him. 
He invites them to come unto him, and they come to him 
in the Holy Supper, where he is, in such a manner, that 
they can sup with him, and feed on him. Now when he 
invites all his to come unto him, upon the simple condi- 
tion of being his, or sincerely desiring to be his, who will 
dare to stand up between him and his, and say to the in- 


vited, You cannot come? Who will assume the prerog- 
atives of the Lord Jesus, countermand his orders, and in- 
stitute other terms than those of his appointment? God 
forbid that we should prevent the weakest disciple of 
Jesus from enjoying that which he has provided for all his, 
for the strengthing of their faith and the comfort and sal- 
vation of their Souls! It would seem to be so unreason- 
able to try to prevent a Christian from coming to the 
Lord’s table, to the table of Him, who is the body, and of 
which they are members, the vine of which they are 
branches, so confessed and acknowledged by the advocates 
of close communion themselves, that the whole contro- 
versy should depend upon the decision of the question, 
who are Christians, and who are not. But our opponents 
confessedly forbid those, whom they acknowledge to be 
true Christians, unless they promise to renounce their de- 
nominational connection and unite with the Lutheran or- 
ganization. We have not then to argue the point 
whether a man can bea Christian without belonging to 
the Lutheran church, for this is conceded. According to 
our opponents, it is not a man’s Christianity that qualifies 
him for the Lord’s table, but his Lutheranism; they them- 
selves making the distinction; and it is not the want of 
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Christian piety that disqualifies, but the want of distinc- 
tive Lutheranism; in a word, it is not thejwant of saving 
faith in Christ that excludes them from the communion, 
but the want of a pure Creed. A distinction is truly 
made between saving faith in Jesus Christ, and an histor- 
ical, or theoretical, faith in his doctrines; but the prefer- 
ence is given to the latter. It might be possible, that in 
the rigid enforcement of this rule some zealous examiner 
might ask only, “Do you believe that the Holy Supper is 
the true body and blood of the Lord?” and not, “Do you 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation?” But 
when such human impertinencies become current, and 
such violence is done to Christ, to his Word and his dis- 
ciples, we turn back with pleasure to the refreshing com- 
forts of the inspired oracles themselves, and there we 
read : “Whosoever believeth on the Son, hath everlasting 
life.” “And whosoever believeth on him, might not perish 
but have everlasting life.” “There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” But the advo- 
cates of Close Communion do condemn those who are in 
Christ Jesus. And they do not simply condemn the er- 
roneous doctrines which they hold, but they condemn the 
individuals themselves. In order to render the subject 
clear, and that we may not seem to make these statements 
upon presumption merely, we introduce an extract here 
from Prof. C. F. W. Walther, of St. Louis, which we find 
in the Zeitschrift copied from the Lutheraner, the sub- 
stance of which we have frequently heard echoed from re- 
a gap of the four different synods referred to above. 

rof. W. says: “We are by no means so fanatical and 
limited in our views of the invisible kingdom of Christ 
upon earth, as to suppose that it consists only of such as 
call themselves Lutherans. Every one who submits with- 
out dissimulation to the entire written word of God, and 
carries in his heart the true faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
‘and confesses him before the world, to him we give the 
hand, regard him as ours in the faith, our brother in 
Christ, a member of the true Church, a good Lutheran, no 
matter in what sect he may lie imprisoned and concealed.” 
He acknowledges that the true Catholic, or Christian, 
Church is not confined to the Lutheran name in its organic 
character of a distinct denominationalism. He admits 
‘that every one who receives the whole of God's word, .as 
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divine, believes in Jesus Christ and confesses him before 
the world, is a member of the true church, a brother in 
Christ, to whom he would give the hand of fellowship, no 
matter in what sect he might be found. And yet he re- 
fuses him the Communion; and so do they all with the 
above concessions upon their lips, except upon the con- 
dition that he, also, become Lutheran in name. Have we 
not then correctly represented them, when we said that 
they make a distinction between true Christianity and 
orthodox Lutheranism, and give the preference to the latter ? 
But where they obtain the authority for doing this, we 
find neither in the Bible, nor in the Symbolical Books, as 
we shall attempt to show. And how the mere name can 
be made a qualification, is a still greater mystery. Is not 
honey just as sweet, the rose as beautiful, or gold as prec- 
ious, called by any other name? Suppose our name 
should come to be universally used, as a ‘covering for 
Rationalism and Infidelity, and some other name should 
be employed, as indicating the pure truth, would any 
honest Christian man hesitate a moment, as to which part 

he would go with? It is the quality and substance, that 
we want and not the name. If we take the Lutheran 
Church itself, we shall find thousands who do not know 
what the doctrine of the Church is, concerning the Holy 
Supper ; and in other Churches, the majority are precisely 
in the same condition. Many have never heard anything 
said upon the subject, except to repeat the words of Christ 
and the Apostle, without any explanation. These. cannot 
be said to be in error, or to condemn the truth, when they 
only want proper information to receive and embrace it. 
Many denominations, also, hold so loosely to their own 
foledses that they may fully believe Lutheran doctrines, 
and remain, where they are. And as we are not a prose- 
lyting sect, we cannot make it our business to change their 
names, but must be satisfied, when they honestly confess 
and steadfastly hold the truth. But our opponents say, 
none but Lutherans, in name and fact, can come to the 
Communion. What light does the Word of God give to 
this position? There are but a few portions that can be 
made to bear directly upon the subject We might begin 
with the first institution of the Supper by the Lord Jesus 
himself, and inquire to whom he gave it, and what they 
were? His example is esteemed as of the utmost impor- 
tance in other things, and it is reasonable that it should be 
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in this. The fact is, we can only be his, when we follow 
his example in all that is imitable. Now he gave the 
Holy Supper to his disciples, and said of the bread, “Take 
eat, this is my body ;” and of the cup, “Drink ye all of it; 
this cup is the new testament in my blood.” He did not 
ask them, whether they believed it. He gave it to them, 
not upon the condition of a particular credence, or act of 
faith in the mysterious and incomprehensible doctrine, 
contained in his declaration, but upon the general con- 
dition of their discipleship. He deemed it sufficient to tell 
them what the bread and the cup were, withont calling 
upon them to make a special confession upon the subject of 
the wonderful doctrine involved. This is the more note- 
worthy and remarkable from the fact, that the disciples 
did not fully believe that Christ, should be crucified at all, 
or his blood be shed, until they saw it with their own 
eyes. Peter rebuked the Master and said, “Far be this 
from Thee,” when it was announced to him; but yet he 
took the Holy Supper; and after he had taken it, he tried 
to prevent the apprehension of Christ by the sword, which 
shows that he neither understood nor distinctively believed 
that he was partaking of the broken body and shed blood 
of the Redeemer. And how was it with Judas? We 
suppose, that it is conceded, that he also partook of the 
first communion. And if so, he probably of all the Apos- 
tles had the most distinct comprehension and belief in the 
words of the Saviour, “This is my body broken for you”— 
“This is my blood shed for you.” He of all the Apostles 
alone knew that Jesus Christ would be crucified. And 
according to the advocates of Close Communion, he must 
have had the qualification most important, and upon 
which they so strenuously insist. Yet all will admit that 
he ate and drank damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body in the proper sense. He, no doubt, had a 
theoretical faith in general, and a particular faith in that part 
of the history of Christ, set forth in the Holy Supper; but 
he lacked one very essential qualification, i | in our 
estimation, the only qualification fora worthy participa- 
tion of the Communion of Christ’s broken body and shed 
blood, and that was, saving faith in Christ, dwelling in a 
purified heart. 

The next and the only thing that is left in God’s 
word, referring directly to the qualifications of communi- 
cants, we find in Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians, where 
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he says, that a man shall “examine himself, and so eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup.” This examination, ac- 
cording to the context, is intended to be applied to the 
suitableness of the charater asa whole, and not to any one 
rticular doctrinal feature of the eucharist, isolated from 
its connection The Apostle is speaking of an entire mis- 
apprehension, of the Lord’s Supper, a perversion and 
pt of it, feasting, drinking, rioting to excess, for the 
gratification of their fleshy appetites, instead of the solemn 
urpose of showing forth the Lord’s death until he come. 
his he reproves and seeks to correct, and hence his 
warning, and his exhortation to them, to examine them- 
selves and repent. 

But as the advocates of Close Communion have never, as 
far as we know, very much attempted to defend their views 
with Scripture, we will, for the present, dismiss this part 
of our argument. Their mightiest weapons, as they 
maintain, are the Symbolical Books. We shall, therefore, 
with pleasure go with them into their chosen field. We 
will first take the Apostles’ Creed, and what do we find 
here? “I believe in the communion of Saints.” But the 
“Saints,” according to Prof. Walther, are not all found in 
the Lutheran church, but some “lie imprisoned and concealed 
in the different sects” around us. Luther, in his Larger 
Catechism, says: The communion of Saints, is the com- 
munity of Saints—a holy community—a congregation or 
assembly of all those truly believing in Christ, and called 
and sanctified by the HolyGhost. He applies the term com- 
munity, which he says is the proper rendering of commun- 
ton, to the collective body of true believers, or saints, 
many of whom Prof. W. says “lie imprisoned and con- 
cealed in the different sects around us.” Now as Luther 
tells us who constitute this community, we might easily 
ourselves infer what the relation and duty to each other 
ought to be, of those who constitute it. But we may be 
assisted in this inference by consulting our standard 
philologists, as to the meaning of the word community, 
which Luther applies to the invisible church. Webster, 
than whom we can find no better authority, gives com- 
munitas, Latin, communita, Jtalian, communidad, Spanish, 
communaute, French, all being directly equivalent to the 
English common, from which the word communty is de- 
rived. Hence the meaning of the term he says is: “1. 
Properly common possession or enjoyment; as a commu- 
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nity of goods, 2. A society of people having common 
rights and privileges, or common interests, civil, political, 
or ecclesiastical.” With Luther and Webster, as our 
authorities, we can then come to no other conclusion than 
that the communion of saints in the Apostles’ Creed re- 
quires all Christians to regard each other as upon a per- 
fect equality, jointly entitled to a participation in all the 
rights and privileges of the children of God everywhere, 
under all circumstances and in all times. Absolutely 
nothing can be claimed by one which is not the lawful 
inheritance of all. Aud it is impossible to introduce in- 
vidious distinctions amoug that class of persons here desig- 
nated, being all true children of God upon earth. 

Let us next examine the Augsburg Confession from the 
negative part of which the law of Close Communion is 
sought to be ey deduced. In Article X. concerning 
the Holy Supper, the negative part is in these words: 


“Therefore the opposite doctrine is rejected.” What is 
rejected? The opposite doctrine. Not the persons of 
those holding the opposite doctrine, but the doctrine, it- 
self. And how do you reject a doctrine? How will yon 


reject the un-Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? 
Can a doctrine come to the Lord’s table in such a manner, 
that you can take it violently by the arm and thrust it 
back, and thas reject it? Yet our Confession teaches us 
only to reject the doctrine. But if we cannot seize hold 
of a false doctrine with our hands, and forcibly reject it 
from the Lord’s table, nor employ our church officers thus 
to reject it, then how will we reject it? It does not say 
that we shall keep the doctrine from coming to the Lord’s 
table. It simply says, “We reject it.” In the former 
rt of the Article it is said, “We teach that the true body 
and blood of Christ are truly present in the Lord’s Supper, 
and there administered and received.” To reject the oppo- 
site view is, therefore, to reject it from our teaching and our 
faith, to brand it by the authority of God’s word, as false and 
dangerous, and warn others from holding it, from teach- 
ing it, and from trusting it. When we have thus clearly 
ut the seal of our condemnation upon it, neither receiv- 
ing it ourselves, nor allowing our hearers to receive it 
without exposing its fallacy, we have certainly rejected it, 
both in the letter and spirit. 
But if, after 1 have done this as a faithful preacher of 
the word, there should come to the communion, one of 
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Christ’s “other sheep which are not of this fold,” one of 
the many saints that “lie imprisoned and concealed in the 
sects around us,” shall I not step out and send him to his 
seat, and say to him; “Sir, this is the Lutheran table, not 
the Lord’s table, and none but Lutherans can be admitted 
to it?” God forbid that I should ever so corrupt the 
teachings of God’s word and of our venerable Confession, 
so eierngronens and pervert a Catholic Christianity, and do 
such violence to the dictates of charity and common sense ! 
“Not by power, nor by might, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” How do I know, that those pious per- 
sons who would come to the Lord’s table, and have every 
other spiritual qualification, have not also the necessary 
view of the solemn nature of the Holy Eucharist? Am I 
not to regard the appearance of pious Christians of other 
Churches at the communion in my Church, after I have 
explained it to them, if not of itself, as a decided and em- 
presto declaration that they approve of my doctrine, at 
east, as evidence that they do net despise, or reject it? 
And does not niy responsibility cease, when I have re- 
jected the doctrine, instead of the men? We are indeed 
“stewards of the mysteries of God,” but not proprietors. 
It is manifestly our duty to provide the means and facili- 
ties, necessary for the communion, and the edification of 
God’s people, but the conditions and terms can only be 
authoritatively stated by the Lord himself, and applied by 
the individual believer. I can, indeed, speak of the quali- 
fications that are necessary, (yet only as far as the plain 
letter of God’s word goes, and no farther,) but whether the 
individual possesses all these qualifications is quite 
another thing. I shall, forever, shrink from determining 
who is qualified to come to the Lord’s table, and who is 
to be violently rejected, except in the case of the openly 
wicked, until I shall have imparted to me the attribute, or 
power, of « niscience, which will enable me to look into 
the heart, a. y the reins, the motives and the sincerity 
of the soul. . I should see a man bowing before an 
image of the Virgin Mary, and performing his devotions 
to her, as the divine mother of God, should I take the 
man forcibly by the arm, lead him away, close his mouth, 
and thus seek to prevent his sin of pas a and clear my- 
self of all responsibilty in his case, when he might at 

same time have a hundred other images elsewhere, to 
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which he would go, his heart and mind being unchanged 
by the violence I offered him at one place, and thus he 
continue in his sin? Or would it not rather be my duty 
to seek to enlighten his mind by argument from the word 
of God, and convince him of his error, so that by God’s 
blessing he might become a converted and renewed man ? 
And if I failed, might not the man be left to his idol and I 
be clear? I cannot see that the Lord’s table, and the 
terms of Communion are, in any respect, different from 
the relation we, as ministers, sustain to truth and error on 
all other subjects. It is clearly our duty to teach the 
one, and condemn the other. And it is equally clear that 
the responsibility of believing the truth and being saved, 
or believing error and being lost, rests with the individ- 
dual himself. 

But our opponents charge us with holding un-Lutheran 
practices, because we admit Christians to the Lord’s table, 
upon the simple condition of their being true Christians 
without respect to their names, when circumstances indi- 
cate its necessity and propriety : we must therefore meet 
them upon the specific ground of Lutheranism. And as we 
know of no acknowledged standard of Lutheranism, except 
the Symbolical Books, and as the friends of Close Com- 
munion profess to derive their views from them, we shall 
be justified in appealing to them, as well as the inspired 
word of God. But we have searched in vain to discover 
that for which they contend. On the contrary we find in 
every allusion to the subject, either directly or indirectly, 
a doctrine taught utterly at variance with the intolerant 
and uncharitable positions, assumed by the advocates of 
Close Communion. In addition, Article X. of the Augs- 
burg Confession, our chief Symbol, we proceed to add the 
testimony of the Apology, as to what persons are qualified 
to come to the Holy Supper. “Such are rightly prepared 
for the Sacrament, viz: who have an alarmed conscience, 
who feel their sins, are afraid of the wrath and judgment 
of God, and seek for comfort.” But are there none ex- 
cept Lutherans, that have “alarmed consciences,” “feel 
their sins,” would flee the “wrath of God,” and desire 
“comfort” and peace for their souls? Are none such to 
be found in other Churches? Can we judge of their 
feelings, their desires, and their ssigslioart The thing is 
simply absurd! Our opponents cannot, therefore, make 
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a logical deduction from either the Augsburg Confession, 
or its Apology, in favor of their position. 

We turn next to the Smalcaid Articles, and inquire 
concerning Church discipline. What persons are to be 
excluded from the privileges of the Church, and especially 
kept back from the Lord’s table? “This is the proper 
Christian discipline, that we shall not allow the openly 
wicked and stubborn sinner to come to the Sacrament and 
other privileges of the Church, until he has reformed, and 
put away his sins.” Why is this article silent as to 
the peculiar doctrine of Luther concerning the nature of 
the Saviour’s presence in the Eucharist, if it was to be 
made the’ test for Communion, and a divergence from it 
was to be considered an offence of such magnitude as to 
require the discipline of the Church? Especially as it is 
known that different views prevailed already at that time. 
If the want of Luther’s views was to exclude any and all: 
from the Communion, would not Luther have classed it 
with the gross immoralities and stubborn impenitence, 
that were made to call for ecclesiastical interference and 
punishment? There seems to us to be something exceed- 
ingly inconsistent in the position of modern exclusivism. 
Its adherents admit with Prof. Walther, that there are 
many thousands of pious and devoted Christians in the 
various Protestant Churches, and even in the Papal church, 
who hold the truth in spite of their connection, being the 
true children of God, and will therefore certainly, also, be 
saved. Now by their own admission, the name and con- 
nection they bear, are not in themselves sins of such a na- 
ture as to exclude from the faver and fellowship of God, 
and the Communion of the Church invisible and triwm- 
phant. How can they then from the lower and inferior 
Church visible and militant? And yet by this exclusive- 
ness it is declared, not only that those who differ from our 
Church on a single point of doctrine, and that not essen- 
tial to salvation, as they themselves admit, but that the 
mere fact of being in another organization, even though 
they should hold the true doctrine, is a sin of so heinous 
a nature that it must be classed with those specified by 
the Smaleald Articles as calling for the discipline of the 
Church. Would it not be far better to say with candor 
and honesty, that all, who are the children of God, and 
have a good hope through grace of eternal life, are entitled 
to all the privileges of the Church upon earth, let their 
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name and relation be what they may? For if they are 
fit for the Communion of God, and saints in heaven, and 
the privileges of the Church triumphant, are they not fit 
for the Communion of imperfect saints on earth, and the 
privileges of the visible Church ? 

Bat let us proceed, for perhaps we may still find some- 
thing in the Symbolical Books, which expressly forbids 
us to allow a Christian that does not bear our distinctive 
party name to Communion in our Churches at bis Master’s 
table. For as our friends of the the lowa, Wisconsin, and 
other Synods request the General Council expressly to de- 
clare, what in their judgment is implied in the Funda- 
mental Principles which they helped to adopt, they surely 
would not want us to go beyond the Symbolical Books, in 
giving expression to what we do not findin them. We 
turn then to the Smaller Catechism of Luther and read the 
' question. “Who then receives such Sacrament worthily?” 
ANSWER. “Fasting and bodily preparation are indeed an 
excellent outward discipline ; but he alone is truly worthy 
and well prepared, who has faith in these words, ‘given 
and shed for you, for the remission of sins.’ But he who 
does not believe these words, or doubts them, is unworthy 
and unprepared; for the expression ‘for you’ requires 
truly believing hearts.” Now then we ask who is to come 
to the Lord’s table by the authority of Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism? Surely those whom he declares to be “truly 
worthy and well prepared,” and such are all those who 
believe the words, “given and shed for you, for the remis- 
sion of sins.” But can none believe these words except 
those who are in the Lutheran Church? Who will con- 
tend for such a theory? It does not even say that we 
are to believe that the true body and blood of our Lord 
are present and distributed and received; and if it did, 
others might believe that also, as well as ourselves. Who 
then is to be excluded from the Lord’s table according to 
the Catechism? Plainly those who are unworthy, and 
such are they who do not believe or, doubt the word, “for 
you,” for this requires truly believing hearts. But this is 
not making much progress towards establishing the doc- 
trine of Close Communion by authority ofthe doctrinal stand- 
ards of our Church. And yet it is a matter of so much 
moment with the Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, and other Synods 
that they cannot acknowledge those as true Lutherans 
who differ from them, or have fellowship with them in 
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Synods, or the General Council. But we will proceed, 
and give them the full benefit of all that bears upon the 
subject in the Symbolical Books. It isa matter of sur- 
prise to us, that some even of those who oppose the ado 
tion of this intolerant custom by the General Council, 
nevertheless seem to admit that it is the true doctrine, 
and only urge apologetic reasons against it; such as the 
history, relations, and circumstances of the other Synods, 
to which they belong. They are constantly assuring the 
champions of intolerance and bigotry, that we are making 
rapid progress in their direction, and exhorting them to 
have patience, that we will be all right after a time. 
But let us proceed, and examine the Larger Catechism, 
and perhaps we shall there find the bulwark of our op- 
ponents. ° Here we read that we must “discriminate among 
the people as follows, viz: Those that are bold, defiant, 
and wild, must be told to stay back; [it seems, however, 
that telling is enough here, without the personal violence 
that some employ,] for they are not prepared to receive 
the forgiveness of their sins, as they do not desire it, and 
would unwillingly become pious. Others, however, who 
are not thus rough and loose, and desire to be pious, shall 
not be kept back, even if they are weak and sinful. * * 
For no one will ever get so far, that he will not retain 
daily many transgressions in flesh and blood.” This does 
not say, that every man must be a perfect man, either in 
his faith or practice, in order to come to the Lord’s table. 
Much less does it say, that he shall have his name upon 
our lists, or adopt all the doctrines, in fuil, of the Lutheran 
Church. On the contrary, his faith may be very weak, 
and his life full of shortcomings; if he only have the de- 
sire to become pious, he shall be encouraged tocome. Once 
more, then, we ask, in all simplicity and candor, are there 
not many thousands of persons, that have received a valid 
baptism, and are connected with Churches of other names, 
that “desire to become pious?” The Larger Catechism 
says: “We shall encourage such to come.” Who is to 
know, however, that they have this desire? Are we 
ministers to know? Suppose even that we should ask 


each one separately, whether he has this desire, and all 


should answer affirmatively, could we know that they 
were sincere and told the truth? And would not the re- 
sponsibility of this inward preparation and qualification 
rest upon the individual himself? Why not then say, 
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first, what you will have to say, last. That is, state the 
inward qualifications that are necessary, in addition to the 
outward ones which we can see, and allow when circum- 
stances require it, all those having such qualifications to 
come. And let them decide the matter with their own 
conscience and their God; for we could never tell, to an 
infallible certainty, who has these qualifications, if we 
should privately examine them a hundred years and put 
them to the tortures of the inquisition to elicit the truth. 
And if we ministers are to bear the responsibility of all 
those who receive the communion unworthily in our 
Churches, then God help us! But thanks be to God, 
there is an old Church Father, who says: “He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself,” and not to us. 

But we must yet consult the Formula Concordia, and 
then we shall be done with the Symbolical Books. Here 
we read, that “There is only one kind of unworthy guests, 
viz: Those who do not believe, of whom it is written, ‘They 
are judged already,’ which judgment is heaped up, made 
heavier and greater by an unworthy use of the Holy Sa- 
crament.” No true believer, as long as he retains a living 
faith, no matter how weak he may be, receives the Supper 
to condemnation, which is especially instituted for the 
weak in faith, yet penitent Christian, for his comfort and 
the strengthening of his weak faith. All the worthiness of 
the guests of this heavenly banquet consists alone in the 
most holy obedience and perfect merit of Christ, of which we 
become partakers, by a true faith, and is insured to us 
through the Sacrament; but not at all in our own virtues, 
or inward, or outward preparation.” This ends the au- 
thority of our doctrinal Standards upon this subject, and 
by this we are willing to stand or fall. No man has any 
right, as a Lutheran, to go beyond this. It has been made 
the test of our Lutheranism, and as such we have viewed 
it. Our opponents may, perhaps, refer to the example of 
Luther, and the usage of the Church; but if these should 
be made to differ from the teachings of the Confessions, they 
could not be of equal authority with the latter, much less 
could they set them aside; they would, at once, be regard- 
ed as departing from the written Creeds of the Church, and 
most dangerous guides. For thus there might be as many 
different Sao of Lutheranism set up, as there are na- 
tionalities; each country adopting usages of its own, and 
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all the authority of the Confessions would be, at once, an- 
nulled. You may judge me of my Lutheranism, by what 
is in the Symbolical Books, but not by what 7s not in them. 
I dispute your right to try me as to my faith, or practice, 
by the standard of your judgment, your ted my or 
your education. Neither do I arrogate to myself the un- 
warrantable prerogative of pronouncing any man unsound, 
as a Lutheran, by the mere power of my individual opin- 
ion, or by my interpretation of the legitimate consequences 
of the doctrinal articles of our Cenfessions. If we once 
permit any one to interpret the language of the Confes- 
sions and take that for a basis, we are at sea without a 
compass or a guide. Just here is the opening through 
which Rationalism has entered, and found an easy access 
to the vitals of Christianity. And it is only too Joubtfal, 
whether or not an over-exacting, too confident, but mista- 
ken, bigotry, under the name of orthodoxy, has not made 
this opening, and is now keeping it open. We are for 
shutting up this place of ingress and egress to the king- 
dom of darkness, in order that the people of God may be 
a separate, holy and peculiar people, and this we under- 
stood to be the position and work of the General Council. 
To establish the Church upon the unequivocal basis of the 
acknowledged doctrinal standards of the Church, is a grand 
and noble conception. Its importance is not measured by 
continents, centuries, languages, or time, but by the illim- 
itable and eternal of spiritual existence. And well might 
we call upon all the lovers of purity and truth, and simple 
submission and obedience to the will of God, to come to 
our aid, and unite with us in making one body that may 
stand complete in the form of the Bride, the Wife of the 
Lamb, “fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners,” such as God will delight to honor 
with the marriage Supper, and Jesug Christ shall lead 
safely upon his arm, through all the storms of earth, up 
to the mansions that he has prepared, to enjoy forever the 
sweetness of his love, and the comforts and bliss of the 
heavenly communion. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


CHRIST'S PROPHECY OF HIS SUFFERINGS, GOING UP TO 
JERUSALEM. 


By Rev. H. Lovts Bavener, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania 
College. 


Every one needs some to be nearer than the outside 
world, needs at least a friend and confidant. Human na- 
ture desires to express itself; and secrets, strictly kept in 
one bosom, will burst the vessel that contains them, and 
come out notwithstanding. The most perfect human be- 
ing feels this need. It belonged to Christ too, and it was 
supplied, though imperfectly, inthe twelve: and in that 
circle of near disciples, there was an inner one, com 
of three, and, among those three, one specially called “the 
disciple whom he loved.” To these twelve he said: “I 
have called you friends; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father, I have made known unto you.” What he 
spake to the multitude in parables, he afterwards expound- 
ed to them as those, to whom it was permitted to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. More than once they 
were cautioned to “tell no man” the secrets entrusted to 
them. But his private talks with them were not only for 
his own sake, but also, and perhaps chiefly, for theirs. 
He was educating them for apostles, when he should be 
“no more in the world.” But they were far from looking 
forward to any such time. They were looking to him “to 
restore the kingdom to Israel,” to set up the throne of Da- 
vid and reign upon it in Jerusalem; and James and John, 
with their mother's influence backing them, applied to be 
prime ministers in the realm, and when Jesus once spoke 
of his falling a prey to his enemies and dying at their 
hands, Peter prom y rebuked him saying, “Thisshall not 
be unto thee, Lord!” And not only he, but.all the 
savored of the things of men, and earthly iene 
glory. In reading the prophets, they seem to have passed 
over their testimony, to the “sufferings of Messiah,” and 
looking only at “the glory which should follow,” were daz- 
zled by it, and forgot it was to follow, and not precede, in 
God’s economy ! 
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But Jesus, knowing the Scriptures better, and “the 
things concerning himself,” several times tried to impress 
upon his friends the certainty and nature of the sorrows 
which he knew must come upon him. Now he was going 
up to the Passover: his journey was to be triumphal; 
mounted as a king, on an ass whereon never man had sat, 
there would be a multitude going before and after crying 
with every other manifestation of joy: “Hosanna to the 
Son of David; Blessed be he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord; Hosanna in the highest!” His entry would 
rouse all Jerusalem, and the very children in the temple 
‘would catch up and make it re-echo with the cry of “Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David.” On the way, and in the tem- 
ple too, he would manifest unwonted authority and power: 
and how all this would feed the carnal hopes of his friends: 
they would be ready to think the kingdom they expected 
had come; they would already feel themselves titled 

rinces! Therefore, knowing how it would be and how 
it would end, Jesus took the twelve apart—before the 
journey began—and “said unto them: ‘Behold, we 
up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of Man, shall be accomplish- 
ed. For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall 
be mocked and spitefully entreated and spitted on; and 
they shall scourge him, and oo him to death : and the third 
day he shall rise again.’” That would, indeed, be a tragic 
experience for any one, but particularly for “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” They did not then know 
what these things meant, but it was destined for them to 
know thereafter. For his own sake, therefore, and for 
theirs, Jesus had with the twelve this private conversa- 
tion—to them so strange—to us, in the light of events, so 

lain, and yet no plainer to us now than they were then to 
Fim who retold them then. We notice here 

I. The Saviour’s prescience of his fate. Jesus knew from 
the beginning what was to befall him. He knew it from 
the Scriptures, and from his own consciousness. He felt 
within him his mission. He knew more than his parents, 
at twelve years old. “Wist ye not,” saith he, “that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” No doubt, during his 
abode with them at Nazareth, from then on, till he was 
thirty years old, of which —_ we have no account, 
many things occurred which his mother “laid up in her 
17 


Vout. XXII. No. 81. 
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heart,” besides that event at twelve. In all that time was 
he not preparing for his latter end—thirty years preparing 
for three ? 

He, a man of destiny, felt instinctively that he was such, 
and learned-what that destiny was + dame the Divine 
Spirit that was in him, and through the Scriptures, which 
the same Spirit had indited concerning fim ! Every 
young man, of any reflection, will often revolve in his 
mind his relations to life.and the world, into which he has 
been born, will consider what he is to do when, leaving 
home, or home leaving him, he must look out for himself! 
The future came before Jesus too; and as he heard often 
in the synagogue at Nazareth the reading of the law and 
the prophets, and at Jerusalem, during the great feasts, 
witnessed the bloody sacrifices at the temple, how every- 
thing conspired to say to him, in unmistakable terms— 
“Thou art the man, in whom all these things are to be ful- 
filled!” As John afterwards pointed others to him—his 
own thoughts and the knowledge which he stored up every 
day pointed him to himself, saying: “Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world”—and he saw 
it could be only by sacrifice, for without shedding of 
blood is no remission !” 

Of Jesus’ private life at Nazareth, his preparation period, 
we have no account: but when he comes out into pub- 
lic life at thirty years of age, we see abundant evidences 
that it was with a full consciousness of his mission and 
foreknowledge of what was to befall him. His answer to 
John’s hesitancy to baptize him: “Suffer it to be so now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness”—im- 

lies this. So does his declaration that he came not to 

estroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them to the 
very jot and tittle. His quotation from Isaiah, in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, and his discourse thereupon, when 
the began to say unto them, ‘This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears,’” will not let us doubt that he was 
acquainted with the other parts, too, of the evangelical 
Prophet and as well with that wonderful 58d chapter 
which so minutely describes his sufferings and death! 
Telling his disciples that they should be hated of all men 
for his name’s sake, he must have based his prophecy on 
the foreknowledge that he nimself should first be hated and 
hunted down by men! But by and by, as the time drew 
on, Jesus began to tell his little circle of frinds, who ex- 
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pected such great things of him, in so many words, that 
at Jerusalem he must suffer many things of the chief priests 
and scribes and elders, and be killed, and the third day 
rise again.” He told them this once and again, and about 
to go up the last time to Jerusalem, where and when he 
knew they would see enacted publicly what he had told 
them privately, again he took them aside, and forewarned 
them that he should “be delivered unto the Gentiles, and 
mocked and spitefully entreated aad spitted on—and they 
shall scourge him,” said he of himself, “and put him to 
death, and the third day he shall rise again.” Recall his 
talks with the twelve after they had come to the city, and 
while they awaited the day of the Passover, how he said’: 
“The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied,” and added the process, saying. “Verily, verily, 
* * except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
How he told them of the betrayal, the denial, their leaving 
him alone to his enemies:—you remember his agony 
when as yet no man had laid hands on him, and his friends 
were yet about him! Ah! it is clear that Jesus well knew 
beforehand all his fate; and if it is true, he never smiled, 
no wonder! Let any one ask himself how he feels when 
surely expecting trouble, when his prospective eye sees 
evil ahead? Why, they who are joined in holy wedlock, 
the very fear that their sick husband, or wife, may die ; 
they who are parents, the bare idea that God may, one of 
these days, take their little ones from earth to heaven— 
makes their hearts flutter, it takes away their appetite ; 
sleep leaves their eyes or, coming, brings along such 
scenes that they are glad to wake and find it only a dream! 

There is a man haggard and worn, by the bare possi- 
bility that his business may fail, and he be left, in middle 
life or old age, a poor man! “Coming events cast their 
shadows before;” and the shadows create more of a 
shudder than the events. The expectation of evil is more 
agonizing, often than the evil itself! How then must 
Jesus have felt, who had not even one little doubt to rest 
a hope upon, who saw his fate, (Oh! such a fate,) coming 
on, not peradventure or probably, but asa dead certainty | 
His sorrows were not crowded into a short space; all his 
life he was “a man of sorrows,” and “acquainted with 
grief” from his infancy to his grave! Oh! He was a 
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suffering Saviour! He was crucified before ever he saw 
the cross, on which at last he hung; daily he died! 

But, did he repine, and murmur and fret ?—Prophecy 
and history say he “opened not his mouth!” Did he 
withdraw from among men and, as an ascetic, bewail his 
destiny? Nay; be wrought while it was day, because he 
knew the night was coming ; instead of shutting himself up, 
he went about doing good. He put none of his burden 
upon others, but bore it all, and bore it patiently ; nay, 
more, gently, bidding others refrain from tears on his be- 
half, he could not prevent his own from welling up in 
view of others’ calamities. Did he seek to escape his 
fate? Sure, he might, if he had willed! For no man 
could take his life from him: the power to lay it down 
and take it again was vested only in himself; he who saved 
others might have saved himself. The power that made 
that midnight band, that took him, fall prostrate on the 
ground, might have kept them there forever. Yet he 
awaited his “hour,” and when it came, though all the 
keenest sensibilities of a perfect human nature constrained 
him to cry, “Save me from this hour,” he we ntto meet it; 
and though the awful burden of his soul led him to pray ; 
“Father, if it be ible, let this cup pass from me,” yet 
he took and drank that cup every drop! There was not 
from the beginning, an effort to avert the impending evil. 
Before He came into the world, he saw what would be the 
consequence of that coming; and for that very hour of 
his utmost grief, he had come into the world! In striking 
contrast with one of Earth’s great monarchs who “came 
and saw and ee the King of kings, the Christ, 
saw, and came, ‘and suffered / 

Christ said to the twelve: “Behold we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and all things that are wriiten by the prophets, con- 
cerning the Son of man, shall be accomplished.” It was 
those things which were written which, He knew he must 
fulfil, and it may be = for us. 

II. To consider what had been written of Him in the 


Scriptures. As we do so, let us remember, that his ap- 
preciation of what was written was not only higher, than 
that of the teachers, and taught of that day, but higher too 
than ours. None ever knew or understood the Scriptures 
as Jesus did; and in all the scope of them, their testimony 
is of Him—and there he read his destiny! That testi- 
unony was given, not only in direct words, but also in 
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types and shadows, whereof Jesus knew that He was the 
substance. The whole system of sacrifices pointed to a 
vicarious suffering and death—to blood as the only atone- 
ment for sin. In them, whether he read of their establish- 
ment in the book of the law, or looked on, as they were 
offered on the altar, at the temple—there Jesus read his 
fate. The high priests and elders laying their hands on 
the victim’s head, confessed the people’s sins; and there 
Jesus saw that some one must bear the sins of men, and 
knew that this burden would be laid on him. Was not 
his name called “Jesus” for this very reason? God spared 
Abraham’s only son by “providing himself a lamb,” and 
Jesus knew that God spared Abraham and his seed, by not 
sparing himself, and that He, God’s only Son, was the 
Lamb provided, to take away the sinofthe world. In this 
sense he read that scripture (Ps. 40:6 &c.) “Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 

ared me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, thou 

ast had no pleasure. Then said I, ‘LoI come (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O 
God’.” In the account of the serpent lifted up in the wil- 
derness for the healing of Israel, Jesus read an illustration 
of his being lifted up upon the cross, and in Jonah’s three 
days living death, an illustration of his expected three 
days’ abode in the tomb! In many of the Psalms Jesus 
read beforehand his history, his epitaph, particularly in 
that wonderful twenty-second Psalm, whose opening sen- 
tence was to be his dying cry, and was the expression of 
the greatest sorrow that can come on a righteous soul to 
be forsaken of God! There it was written that he shonld 
be “a reproach of men and despised of the people,” 
that in his distress, men would “laugh him to scorn and 
shoot out the lips, and shake the head, and say, ‘He trusted 
in the Lord, that he would deliver him: let him deliver 


him, seeing he ao in him.’” There he read of him- 


self: “I am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint; my heart is like wax: it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels. My strength is dried up likea potsherd ; 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death. For dogs have com- 
passed me ; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
they pierced my hands and my feet, I may tell all my 
bones: they look and stare upon me. They part my gar- 
ments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” 
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In the Prophets he read the same thing: “I gave m 
back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that pluck 
off the hair; I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” 
Isaiah. 50:6 Further, in that 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
what a fearful passion was written out in prospect, for 
him to fulfil! Daniel, too, announced that Messiah should 
be cut off, yet not for himself. Chap. IX. v. 26. These 
are only some of the most prominent, of the things which 
“were written by the prophets concerning the Son of man” 
and which Jesus read, as none other ever read them, 
knowing that they were all to “be accomplished” in his 
own person! Truly if the prophets and Moses said any- 
thing, they said distinctly “that Christ should suffer,” and 
He who opened others hearts to understand the Scriptures, 
must surely have understood them well himself! Every 
one is apt to think his trials greater than those of others, 
or than have been borne before; but such reflections must 
need be quieted by a consideration of our suffering, life- 
long suffering, Saviour. In the light of such reflections 
as these from Christ’s prophecies of his fate, we see Him 
saying: “Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow |” 


ARTICLE X: 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN OF 1869, 
By Prof. C. F. Hives, Ph. D., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


The total eclipse of the sun of August 7th, 1869, excited 
scarcely less of a sensation throughout the civilized world 
than “the Devil, the Turk, and the Comet” in mideval 
times. Always impressive, this phenomenon had been 
thrust, by very recent progress in science, into an unusual- 
ly prominent position. Never before had such an event 
promised so much of a revelation. No phenomenon 
shows more beautifully, in the means of its observance, 
the startling progress of science in the last decade, and the 
growing interdependence of its various branches. The 
seeming lines of cleavage, upon which the study of nature 
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has been divided for sake of convenience, grow fainter 
with every advance. 

In all ages the unusual and terrifying phenomena of 
total solar eclipses have been marked events, and have 
frequently affected the face of history. The astronomer, 
by calculating backward to them, has been able to rescue 
from obscurity chronological data. Thus for example, 
Herodotus unconsciously fixed with mathematical preci- 
sion the date of a battle between the Medes and Persians, 
when he narrated that: “while the two armies were en- 
gaged the day suddenly became night,” and that they de- 
sisted from combat, and became desirous on both sides of 
making peace. It has however only been since the 
eclipse of 1706, that attempts have been made to observe 
them with scientific fulness, and accuracy ; and since then, 
when accessible, they have been closely observed, especi- 
ally that of 1842, visible as it was in a ae portion of the 


civilized world. The profound interest, which it excited 
in the minds of the leading scientific men of that day, pro- 
duced results which, although wanting in definite infor- 
mation, were filled with mysterious hints at the constitu- 
tion of the sun. The highest talent, and skill was brought 


to bear on the succeeding eclipses in 1851, and 1858, 
with but faint hopes however of interpreting much of the 
mystery. The mass of observations, even of the best 
trained observers, condensed into the very general state- 
ments, that, in the region over which the shadow of the 
moon careered with its frightful velocity, whilst the black 
moon hung before the sun, a corona of light flashed out 
in startling brilliancy, and beauty around it, and red 
tongues of flame fringed its border; everything assumed 
an unnatural and unearthly hue; the air grew cool; the 
wind moaned ; dew and clouds formed ; animals were de- 
ceived by the apparent night; and even the unconscious 
flowers folded their petals for a night’s rest. Whilst all 
were lost in wonderment, the sun burst forth; the un- 
usual vision passed away, leaving no definite traces on the 
memory, or in the note book. Statements by the best 
observers differed ; it was impossible, in any case, to sift 
the objective from the subjective. One thing seemed gen- 
erally admitted, namely, that the red flames, or promi- 
nences, and the corona were accessories of the sun. With 
the eclipse of 1860 a new era of observation dawned. The 
photographic camera was impressed into service. Its un- 
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blanching eye, with its highly sensitive, and indelibly im- 
pressible retina, sees everything, and leaves no chance of 
slips of memory. There is no inaccuracy with it, no per- 
‘sonal equation to be allowed. Under the auspices of the 
English government, Warren de la Rue obtained excel- 
lent photographs of totality in Spain. Much that had 
escaped the eye of observers was recorded upon them. 
But photography is color blind. It was still a vexed 
question, even as to the color of the prominences. There 
was scarcely ground to hope that a question as to their 
constitution would ever be answered. But about, the 
same time, a new mode of analysis made its entree into 
the scientific world. It had, at many previous periods, 
exhibited its leading features to scientific men, but it re- 
mained for two Germans, Kirchhoff, the physicist, and 
Bunsen, the chemist, to introduce Spectrum Analysis, as 
a practical reality. By means of it, chemistry, previousl 
a purely terrestrial branch of science, became cosmical. 
It reached out into space as far as the telescope could pen- 
etrate, and began to analyze the sun and many other 
celestial bodies as readily, and accurately, as the ores in 
our hills, and thus to show new relationships, of our earth to 
the universe. To enter into a detailed explanation of the 
Spectroscope, the instrument used in this analysis, would 
lead us too far, but a few words will suffice to render ap- 
parent the underlying principle, and indicate the nature 
of the testimony upon which statements are made, which 
might otherwise pass as purest speculation. 

By allowing a ray of sunlight to fall through a small 
opening upon a triangular glass prism, Newton obtained 
upon a screen a parti colored band of light, called the So- 
lar Spectrum. This demonstrated, that the white sunlight 
was formed by the coalescence of the many colors of the 
band into which it was spread out in the spectrum,—usu- 
ally described as shades of one of seven colors. Subse- 
quent investigation showed that there were dark lines 
crossing this colored band, separating the finely blended 
colors. Many of these black lines were carefully mapped, 
and named, by letters of the alphabet, by Frauenhofer, of 
Munich, and called after him Frauenhofer’s dark lines. 
Now many substances, when vaporized, give characteristic 
colored flames, of which fact the pyrotechnist takes ad- 
vantage, in the manufacture of different colored fires,—as 
the red and green fires. It was noticed that, by allowing 
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light from one of these sources to pass through a prism, a 
on was obtained, crossed by bright lines, instead of 
ark ones. Further investigation showed that the same 
substance always gave the bright lines in the same place, 
and, of course, of the same color, in the spectrum. Thus 
Baryta, the base of green fire, gives various bands of 
green lines; Strontia, the base of red fire, red and orange, 
and unexpectedly, a beautiful blue one; Lithia an intense 
characteristic red, and fainter orange. These combinations 
of bright lines then are characteristic of the elements pro- 
ducing them, and render the presence of almost infinitesi- 
mal quantities perceptible. By closing a book violently, 
within ten feet of the instrument, the presence of the al- 
most omnipresent Sodium, in the dust, manifests itself at 
once by a bright yellow line. The presence of several 
elements at the same time, does not, as a rule, cause any 
difficulty. But inthe sunlight, either direct or reflected 
by the planets and moon, and starlight only dark lines 
had been noticed. There was no hint at a connection be- 
tween them and the bright lines given by terrestrial ele- 
ments. Whilst preparing a chart of the bright lines, 
given by different substances, for purpose of description, 
it occurred to Kirchhoff to arrange his apparatus in such a 
way, that a spectrum of sunlight might be thrown im- 
mediately above that produced by the substance under in- 
vestigation, so that the bright lines it gave might be de- 
scribed by their positions, relatve to the dark lines of the 
solar spectram. The remarkable fact then revealed it- 
self, that the bright lines produced by many terrestrial 
elements were represented by dark lines in the solar spec- 
trum. Thus, sixty bright lines produced by iron, when 
in state of incandescent vapor, corresponded with sixty 
dark lines. So with the bright lines of other elements. 
The inference became irresistible, that the coincidences 
were not a matter of chance, but that they indicated some 
connection between the dark lines of the sun, and these 
terrestrial elements ; that iron had something to do with 
the formation of some of these dark lines. 
Further investigation showed, that if light, from a 
source giving bright lines, was made to through 
vapor of the substance emitting the light, before falling on 


the —_ dark lines would be produced in place of the 


bright ones. This theory of exchanges formed the foun- 
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dation of solar, or cosmical, chemistry. With as great @ 
degree of certainty as attaches to any scientific statements, 
it. could be affirmed, that part e light of the sun is 
emitted by incandescent iron, andy s outward toward 
the earth through a solar atmosphére partially composed 
of vapor of iron, which reverses tle bright lines. of the 
iron spectrum. For similar reasons the presence of 
Sodium, Copper, Nickel, Gold, and many other terrestrial 
elements is affirmed in the sun, and many of the fixed 
stars, indicating to some extent a common composition. 
A little experiment will enable any one to appreciate this 
fact. If a little salt is placed upon the wick of a tallow 
candle, and its flame is brought before the flame of another 
tallow candle, similarly treated, (or what is much better 
that of an alcohol lamp colored by a soda compound,) 
it will be found, on » A inspection, that the yellow 
flame will be bordered by a black line,—the yellow soda 
light from one source is absorbed by the vapor of soda, 
formed on the margin of the other. 

Another fact, in this connection, has a bearing on our 
subject. It is found that the light emitted by solids or 
liquids, intensely heated, gives a continuous spectrum, with- 
out dark or bright lines, that that of an incandescent gas 
—with few ee nar ar bright lines, and that we are 
in a condition therefore to determine, in many cases, the 
state of the body emitting the light. Thus nebulae, (not 
such as consist of remote groups of stars), and comets have 
been made to give an account of themselves, and, up to 
this time, seem to be composed of incandescent gases. 
These few facts in regard to the spectroscope will enable 
any one to form an idea of the reasonableness of the high 
expectations from the observance of a total eclipse, subse- 
quent to that of 1860. Even the rigid mathematical as- 
tronomer felt that a total eclipse was good for something 
more than the correction of celestial measures, and weights, 
and grew interested in the prospect of learning wieilion 
in regard to our relationship to our great central luminary. 
The expeditions to Aden and Guntoor to view the total 
eclipse in the preceding year, by partial success, had only 
excited more irresistible interest in that of the past year, 
and had indicated the best points and methods of observa- 
tion. 

. It is not surprising then, that, for weeks beforehand, 
corps of scientifie men, sent forward by governments, in- 
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stitutions of learning, liberality of private individuals, all 
handsomely supplemented by the liberality and courtesy 
of railroad companies, were to be seen converging upon 
the most accessible points in the belt of totality, about 140 
miles wide, extending from Sitka to our North Carolina 
coast. Armed with all the recent appliances of science, 
telescopes, spectroscopes, polariscopes, thermometers, bar- 
ometers, actinometers, and others of the large families of— 
8CO: and—meters, the number of trained observers, 
and the number and variety of stations tended to eliminate 
the chances of .clouds or haze, or other local, or acciden- 
tal causes of failure. 

All scraps of experience of previous parties had been 
collated, and carefully considered, and all previous ex- 
perience indicated the necessity of most thorough division 
of labor. The great concentration of mental and physical 
energy upon the observation of this phenomenon was not 
therefore to be frittered away by diffused investigation, 
but each observer, with a friendly interest in every other 
feature of the phenomenon, devoted himself wholly to one. 
The highest accuracy was required of all, so that there 
were scarcely posts of honor, but there were posts of sacri- 
fice. Some assigned to the photographic dungeon bad to 
leave all hope of seeing the eclipse behind, others kept 
their eye on the chronometer to mark the time, others 
were devoted wholly to the dissection of the light, of the 
red prominences, or of the corona, by means of the prism 
of the spectroscope, to elicit new contributions to the 
rapidly increasing facts of cosmical chemistry, and so forth. 

It was the fortune of the writer to be placed in charge 
of the section of Prof. Morton’s photographic expedition, 
under government auspices, stationed at the ambitious 
young city of Ottumwa, Iowa. The instrument employed 
was that belonging to Pennsylvania College, a refractor 
with an aperture of six inches, and focal length of eight 
and half feet. It is from the celebrated establishment 
of Merz & Sohn in Munich. It is equatorially mounted, 
or in such a manner, that when ranged upon the sun, or a 
star, it can be made to follow the celestial object, in its 
apparent movement over the earth, by a movement on a 
single axis. This movement of the telescope, which di- 
rects it continually to the star, and thus keeps it in view, 
is accomplished by clock work, which, when properi 
regulated, relieves the observer from any care on this 
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point. This is especially necessary to adapt it to photo- 
graphic purposes. For if a picture of an object is desired, 
which cannot be made to remain stationary, but that will 
move with a regular motion, the only plan left, to catch a 
well defined image, is to follow the object by a corre- 
sponding motion of the instrument, and thus cause its 
image to remain accurately upon the same portion of the 
photographic plate. This motion can only be effected, 
with the requisite degree of smoothness, and regularity, by 
means of a clock-work driver. The telescope with this 
adjustment alone is, however, simply fitted for purely 
astronomical observations. The eye piece unfits it for 
photographic purposes. For this reason the German ex- 
pedition, to Aden, in 1868, employed the objective of the 
telescope alone. But the picture of the sun obtained in 
this way was so small, that it required subsequent en- 
largement, and, in enlarging, all defects of a photographic 
negative, taken under such peculiarly difficult circum- 
stances, are correspondingly enlarged. For this reason it 
awas deemed best to have modified eye pieces adapted to 
the instrument, that would render it possible to take nega- 


tives directly about two and a half inches in diameter, 

from which satisfactory prints could be made without en- 

larging. An ordinary photographic camera was screwed 

to the eye piece, and the image of the sun, formed by the 

—_ brought into focus on the ground glass; the 
rk 


usual slide with prepared photographic plate then 
substituted for it, exposed to the image of the sun, and 
developed, the telescope merely playing the part of the 
short brass tube, with its lenses, on the ordinary camera. 
There were, however, several difficulties to be overcome. 
It is an easy matter for a photographer to expose his sen- 
sitive plate for just the requisite length of time to the 
image of the object to be copied, by removing the cap, 
or dark cloth, from the lens and replacing it. He deals 
with seconds of time. But the comparatively inconceivably 
short time required, and allowed to fix the image of the sun, 
and consequent effect of minute differences of time, render 
such a leisurely method.of exposure unavailable for the 
solar photographer. A rather complicated apparatus 
was devised to control this operation satisfactorily. With 
out a drawing a detailed description would om be in- 
telligible, but its general construction may be indicated. 
A brass slide, about three inches long, and about an inch 
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wide, was adapted to move smoothly in grooves between 
the eye piece, and the sensitive plate. In this slide a slit 
was made, transverse to its movement, one-fortieth of an 
inch wide. This slit was made to shoot past the eye 
piece, by means of one, or all, of three springs, readily at- 
tached, or detached, to regulate with nicety the time of 
exposure. A trigger held the slide in position, so as to 
prevent the image of the sun from falling upon the pre- 
pared plate. When all was ready a slight touch on the 
trigger released the slide, and, impelled by the springs, the 
slit flashed past the eye piece, the upper part of the slide 
covering the eye piece again, when it came to rest on a pin 
beneath. The passage of the slit occupied, probably, from the 
one-twentieth to one-fortieth of a second, and the light 
from the different parts of the image of the sun scarcely 
rested upon their part of the plate, the one-thousandth of a 
second, and yet in that time the image of the sun was 
impressed. Instantaneous as this may seem, it was found 
necessary, in addition, to cover a portion of the field glass 
of the telescope, (six inches in diameter), by placing a cap 
on it, with an opening of only two inches, in order to pre- 
vent an over exposure of the plate. This was done in 
preference to making the slit narrower, because light in 
ing through very narrow slits is diffracted, as physic- 
ists say, and the sun’s image would have been rendered 
indistinct. During the total phase, when the sun was ob- 
secured, and only the corona, and red flames were to be 
photographed, the light from which is comparatively,—or 
rather photographically,—feeble, it was found necessary 
to take the cap off of the objective, and expose the plate 
from six to sixteen seconds, by substitution of another 
slide with a large circular opening, held in position by 
another trigger, for the desired number of seconds. 

There is still another difficulity encountered in the use 
of an ordinary telescope for photography. The image 
formed on the ground glass, although beautiful, and well 
defined to the retina of the eye, is not so to the photo- 
graphic plate ;—it sees things in a different light. The 
eye is impressed principally by the yellow and red light, 
the photographic plate by the blue rays, or the invisible 
ones beyond. These different colored rays form images 
at different distances from the eye piece, that by the blue 
rays lying a little within that feed by the red and yellow. 
If the photographic plate is placed where the viveal image 
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is most distinct, the paoenette image, which impresses 
it, will be indistinct. Ordinary photographie lenses are 
constructed with a view to correct this defect, and Mr. 
Rutherford, whose lunar photographs are unrivalled, had 
a lens constructed for his telescope for photographic work. 
‘We were not in a condition to on that done; the ob- 
jective at present with the instrument being worth prob: 
ably two thousand dollars. But by placing the prepared 
plate a little nearer the eye pieve, than the point at which 
the visual image was most distinct, after repeated trials 
the place of the most distinct photographic image was 
very accurately determined, and marked. For several 
weeks before hand, experiments were made with the tele- 
omer of the expedition, placed in position in West Phil- 
adelphia, until most satisfactory pictures of the sun were 
obtained, finely marked with the dark spots and bright 
faculae on his surface, and nicely graduated in tone from 
the central parts to the periphery. 
But whilst {ge waren and chemists were concentrating 
the mental and physical toil of weeks upon investigations 


to be made during Totality, to which calculation assigned 
a duration at the most favorable points, of less than three 


minutes, the astronomer was hoping for a correction of 
the data upon which his calculations were founded,—to 
make for example a more accurate determination of that 
somewhat uncertain constant, the diameter of the moon. 
The exactness of the exact sciences rests primarily on facts 
of observation, and progress toward accuracy in the pre- 
diction of an eclipse, for example, could only attend in- 
creased accuracy of celestial data. No error is supposable 
in the computation of an eclipse, for mathematics, in the 
hands of a practical computer, is a practically perfect ma- 
chine else. The astronomer had determined by calculation 
the instant at which the black moon would begin to roll 
between the eye and the sun, and to him it was of great 
importance to know the magitude of the error of his ‘pre- 
diction. He desired the exact time of the beginning of 
the eclipse, beginning of totality, end of totality, end of 
the eclipse. It is very difficult to notice the exact time 
at which the invisible moon, should touch the bright sun ; 
there is room for an error of the eye in detecting it, and 
the ear in noting the second. But, by taking several pho- 
tographs of the partial phases, and noting their times ac: 
eurately, they. can by subsequent measurement be used 
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for determining. the instant of contact by caleulation. An 
attempt was therefore made to gratify the astronomer, by 
eliminating the errors of eye, and ear; the photographic 
plate was substituted for the one, and an electric chrono- 
graph for the other. The trigger which released the slide 
to allow it to flash past the plate, asit did so, was made to send 
an electric current to register the instant of exposure, by a 
pen similar to a telegraph pen, on a fillet.of paper, aside of 
the seconds’ marks made by another pen, tapped by an 
observer in charge of the chronometer. So accurate have 
been the results obtained in this way, that Prof. Pierce of 
Cambridge regards them as observations worthy of the 
highest confidence, and doubtless the previously adapted 

ue for the diameter of the moon will be modified by 
them. The moon did not ~~ at the calculated time, 
being from five to ten seconds late, but the time calcula- 
ted from the photographs obtained at one place, agreed to 
the one-third of a second with the observed time; the ac- 
omen y * the pan 9 om being due " a _— and beau- 
tifal application of the troscope for this purpose. 
The Sooke of the re or wasted with adetinds 
of. two spider lines, at right angles to each other, which 


were adjusted respectively parallel and at right angles to 
the celestial equator, and being photographed with the sun, 
served to fix the position of the sun and the moon, and 
objects of interest on the margin of the sun. The perfec- 
tion of the ae per? was largely due to the scientific 


knowledge and s 
of. Philadelphia. 

Equipped with this instrument, and all necessary ac- 
cessories, the party was transported in a special car, 
furnished by the Pennsylvania R. R., to their destina- 
tion ; sections similarly equipped having been dropped at 
Burlington, and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Upon our arrival, 
on Wednesday evening preceding the eclipse, we found a 
eonvenient shelter shed, with sliding roof, already erected, 
under instructions from Professor Coffin, of the Naval 
Bureau, on what will be hereafter known as Observatory 
Hill, about a mile north east of the city. Next day the 
telescope was set up on cross beams, firmly set in the 
ground. The clock-work, somewhat + era by transpor- 
tation, was put in order. Cloudy weather set in on Thurs- 
day, and interfered with the proper adjustment of the in- 
strument ; but, notwithstanding the depression caused by 


1 of the celebrated optician Zentmayer 
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the state of the weather, the work of preparation went oft 
with apparently as much faith in clear weather as in the 
mathematical calculation; this unremitted work created 
an impression on the minds of many, that the astro- 
nomical party had some guarantee of fair weather. A 
severe thunder storm on Friday morning, unroofed our 
shed, and in the evening, with sky overcast, we were in- 
quiring by telegraph in all directions the prospects of the 
weather, with no encouragement from the chat. The 
most harrassing thought was, that even an unexception- 
able eclipse might find us unprepared at the critical mo- 
ment, by reason of absence of clear sky for a few hours 
preceding the eclipse, to make the final adjustment. 
About four A. M. on Saturday, Polaris exhibited himself, 
but for an instant, to the observer on the look out for stars. 
The morning after dawn was full of promise mingled 
with doubt, but finally the clouds began to resolve, a dry 
wind set in from the Kast, by ten o’clock only threatening 
little clouds were floating about, and by noon not even a 
sentinel cloudlet remained above the horizon. Silently, 
and almost breathlessly, but busily, preparations were 
completed ; the last touches made in the adjustment of the 
instruments ; the chronograph, and batteries set up, and 
one pen connected with the camera, the other with the 
key on which seconds were to be tapped. Other obser- 
vers were busy with their particular preparations. An 
hour before the long expected moment all was in readi- 
ness. There was a lull that called to mind, that preced- 
ing the clash of immense armies, as they lie before each 
other maneuvering for position. A fcw minutes before 


the calculated time of contact, every one was at his post; 
the time caller began‘his clear but monotonous count of 
the seconds, only interrupted by the click of the chrono- 
graph pen as it recorded them. The telescope was accu- 
rately directed to the sun, a sensitive one placed in the 


camera, and all glasses raised to catch the first contact. 
Finally the merest trace of a dark object was seen to in- 
dent the margin of the sun. The camera trigger was 
touched, the slide flashed past, and clicked upon the sup 
porting pin beneath, and the chronograph pen tapped the 
response, as it registered the instant. Plate after plate 
was exposed in quick succession, and developed in the 
dark room, until five were secured. Then exposures were 
made every ten minutes, until the rapidly dwindling solar 
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cresent indicated the approach of Totality. Four plate- 
holders were filled with prepared plates, and five other 
plates brought to the last stage of preparation. Three 
plates were quickly exposed to the rapidly vanishing sun, 
the third catching finely the last quivering line of the 
sun, cut - into liquid, bead-like fragments by the pro- 
jecting peaks of the lunar mountains. In a tenth of a 
second the phenomenon changed; as the last ray of pure 
sunlight, from Bailey’s Beads, as the fragments are 
called, disappeared, the transition to comparative darkness 
was sudden. The stars seemed to spring out with pecu- 
liar brilliancy, withont their usual struggle through twi- 
light, but, superior to every other feature, in its impress 
on mind, and heart, the corona flashed forth in its inde- 
scribable beauty, extending far beyond the black central 
moon, of silvery whiteness, fibrous, slightly curled or 
twisted, like a cirrus cloud, reminding forcibly of a sud- 
den outburst of a grand aurora. To the naked eye rose 
colored, approaching crimson, protuberances or tongues 
of flame studded the border of the moon, some seeming to 
indent it, as if volcanic eruptions on its surface. The vn- 
usual light gave a ghastly illumination to the landscape, 
and birds fluttered by inatroubled way. Breathlesssilence 
reigned among the scientific observers, as well as others, 
who had crowded observatory hill, in spite of the police 

uard. All seemed awed. The facts of cause and pre- 
Siction seemed lost. An irresistible feeling of helpless- 
ness, and desolation, or rather desertion, took hold of 
every one. The great sustaining orb of day, that for an 
hour had been dying away, seemed finally extinguished ; 
the rayless mass hung out in space, with the last flicker- 
ing outbursts of light in the corona and protuberances 

receding final darkness. “Great Pan is dead” seemed 
audible in the air, and written on the weird scene. But 
this was the time for full, and accurate observation. But 
human senses, unreliable at best, in presence of such a 
phenomenon, with a consciousness of extremely limited 
time, almost fail. The most self-possessed become con- 
fused. Without instrumental aids, such as have been al- 
luded to, it is easy to comprehend, why a Total Eclipse 
of the sun should remain a wonder, and nothing more. 
‘We can almost pardon De la Rue for mentally registering 
@ vow, as he was obliged to turn, from a sense of duty, 
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from such a sight, to the prosy, practical work of photo- 
graphing it, that he would never take part in such obser- 
vations again, except as a mere untrammeled observer; a 
resolution which, to the regret of all, he has strictly kept. 

The cap was hastily removed, a slide with circular 
opening substituted for the one with the slit, plates were 
exposed respectively six, twelve and sixteen seconds, the 
fourth, after a few seconds’ exposure, caught the first rays 
of the reappearing sun. A joyous feeling of relief suc- 
ceeded the previous depression, which manifested itself 
in merry chatter and even loud applause. This was how- 
ever no time for relaxation by the photographic corps. 
The astronomer desired negatives near this contact. The 
cap and previous slide were quickly restored, five nega- 
tives were rapidly taken, then others more leisurely, until the 
final contact was near, when, by rapid exposures, the last 
faint indentation by the moon was obtained arid our two 
hours’ work ended,—the eclipse was with the past. With the 
absence of the stimulus we began to feel the exhaustion 
of the travel, labour and anxiety of the past week, but the 
labor of taking down and repacking the instruments was 
light compared with the adjustment of them under the de- 
pressing circumstances. It must be confessed that we 
were disappointed to find that we had obtained only four 
negatives of Totality, but closer study of them, and ac- 
counts of similar parties have rendered us more than 
satisfied with our results. And as parties homeward bound 
crossed each other’s paths a hasty comparison of exper- 
ience showed an all-pervading feeling of satisfaction. 

Space forbids a recapitulation even of facts, much more 
of deductions from them. In time, a full report will be 
published under auspices of the Naval Bureau by the 
government. In the meantime every scientific Journal, 
domestic and foreign has its quantum of Eclipse notes. 
The various reports, official and informal, in the September 
and October numbers of the Franklin Institute Journal, 
are especially satisfactory. 

The photographs give only traces, many indeed noth- 
ing, of the corona. It does not impress the photographic 
plate readily. The red prominences are indicated by 
white markings on the margin of the moon, sometimes 
indenting it. Glass copies only are adapted to the ren- 
dering of the full details of the negatives, but the paper 
prints, exposed for sale, exhibit some prominences with 
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spreading branches at the top, as might be expected in a 
rapidly rotating cloud-mass—incandescent in this case, 
throwing off sprays in all directions. The spectroscope 
by the bright lines, which it detected in their light, declares 
them to be gaseous—mainly hydrogen, but the different 
lines, not yet fully interpreted, in different prominences, 
indicate a probable variation of kind and quantity of ele- 
ments inthem. Some were pointed, jutting out like the 
Aiguilles of the Alps—some, seventy thousand miles high, 
others seem to cling to the border of the sun, others to 
lie loosely like a rolling cloud-mass stretching hundred 
thousand miles, with, here and there, portions wholly de- 
tached from the sun. The latest view regards all these 
rosy masses as local aggregations of a gaseous envelope of 
the sun, called the chromosphere. The sun then would con- 
sist of a nucleus, intensely heated to be sure, but of feeble, 
radiating power, surrounded by a photosphere of high 
radiating power, constituting what we see and measure as 
the sun, most probably liquid or solid matter, but, as re- 
cent investigations show, possibly gaseous; upon it rests the 
chromosphere to a height varying, generally, from three 
thousand to eight thousand miles, except where elevated 
into prominences, and far beyond this, about a million of 
miles, extends the true atmosphere of the sun. This latter 
was supposed to cause the corona, by reflecting the light of 
the obscured sun, but the fact of the polarization of its light, 
upon which this hypothesis rested, has not been substan- 
tiated by use of better polariscopes in the recent eclipse, 
whilst the spectroscope, by the discovery of bright lines, 
singularly coincident with those of the Aurora of April 
15th, 1869, suggests that the corona has an electrical origin 
and is a permanent Aurora, connected with the sun, only 
visible when his bright light is cut off by the interposed 
moon. Sun spots, and faculae are variously explained ; 
the former as rents in the luminous photosphere by up- 
ward, or downward, rush of gaseous matter; the latter as 
portions of the photosphere thrown high up into the atmos- 
phere, and consequently losing less light by its absorp- 
tive power. 

The indentation of the moon by the prominences, and 
the marked increase of brightness, in the pictures of the 

rtial phase, of the edge of the sun nearest the moon, a 

t before noticed, but not decidedly enough to withstand 
explanation by the word subjective, hint at a lunar atmos- 
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phere, in ee of long admitted facts to the contrary. These 
mente raphs also, when slightly magnified by a ne 
ens, show beautifully, that the edge of the moon project 
on the sun is not smooth, but jagged by the projecting 
peaks, that ultimately give rise to Bailey’s Beads. The 
improvement produced by mounting the pictures as stereo- 
scopic slides, as has been done, is due solely to the magnify- 
ing power of the lenses, as all the conditions necessary for 
true stereoscopic effect are wanting ; and single pictures 
will, therefore, produce a like effect, if magnified. 

These few facts will illustrate the nature of the obser- 
vations, and deductions from them, and, it is hoped, serve 
the general reader, in some measure, as an introductory 
to the fuller reports upon this subject. 


ARTICLE XI. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lange, D. D. and 
Rev. F. R. Fay : Translated from the German by J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
With additions by P. Schaff, D. D., and Rev. M. B. Riddle. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. Every Christian scholar should re- 
joice that this great Biblical work, which has engaged the services 
of some of the best scholars in Europe and America, and which com- 
bines the results of the most careful exegetical investigation, is pro- 
gressing so rapidly towards a successful completion. The amount 
of labor expended upon its preparation can be readily seen from a 
brief inspection of its pages. This is the eighth volume in the series, 
and is in every respect worthy of its predecessors ; it is a mine of 
wealth, rich, complete, exhaustive and suggestive. The Exegetical 
and Doctrinal parts of the volume were prepared by Dr. Lange, and 
the Homiletical selections by his son-in-law, Rev. 4 R. Fay. The 
translation is by Dr. Hurst and Rey. M. B. Riddle, who have intro- 
duced some valuable matter. The preliminary chapters present a 
sketch of St. Paul, the character of the Pauline Epistles, with a his- 
tory of that to the Romans, its interpretation, occasion, purpose, 
time and place of composition, its contents, and the authority upon 
which each statement is made, also a catalogue of the literature in 
this Epistle. There are important additions to the work by Dr. 
Schaff, who with ripe scholarship unites, in a high degree, Christian 
simplicity and an eminently devout spirit. 

istory of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By K. R. bach, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Universi- 
ty of Basle. lated from the last German edition with additions. 
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By Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D. Vol. I. New York : Charles Scribner 
&Co. Dr. Hagenbach, as a writer, is well-known in this country. 

his sentiments he is evangelical, occupying the same theological po- 
sition as Tholuck, Julius Miller and Dorner in opposition tb Rationa- 
listic tendencies, and in his special department, belonging to the 
school brought into existence by Neander, that prince among Church 
historians. The work, however, can scarcely be called a History of 
the Church. It is rather a history of the leaders of theological opin- 
ion and of philosophy as connected with theology, and that mainly 
confined to the author’s own country. England receives very little 
consideration, and the Church in America is entirely ignored. This 
work is less thorough and profound than the History of Dogmatics, 
yet it is very attractive and of great value. The sketches of Fred- 
erick the Great, Semler, Zinzendorf, Herder, Bengel and others are 
graphic and interesting. 

History of the Reformation in Europe, in the time of Calvin. By J. 
H. Merle D’ Aubigne, D. D. Vol. V. New York : Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Few works are more interesting and instructive than the 
productions of this venerable author, who here presents, us with the 
tenth volume of the History of the Reformation, The volume before 
us is devoted to England under Henry VIII, Geneva and Ferrara, 
and discusses that important period, with its thrilling incidents and 
vast interests, skilfully and judiciously, with its usual freshness and 
vigor of style. 

Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the Chapel of the South Caro- 
lina College. By James H. Thornwell, D. D., President and Chap- 
lain. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. In seven discourses to 

oung men, the author discusses the ethical system of the Bible, the 
ove of truth, sincerity, faithfulness, vows and consistency. Dr. 
Thornwell was regarded in his day as a great preacher, and, although 
he has passed away, his words will not soon be forgotten. 

The Shepherd of Israel: or Illustrations of the Inner Life. By 
Duncan Macgregor, M. A., New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
This volume contains sixteen discourses on practical subjects, such 
as the Shepherd of Israel, from which the book takes its title, the 
Unknown Way and the Known Guide, the Fiery Trial, the Won- 
ders of the Bible and Times of Refreshing, discussed in the author’s 
usual earnest and devout spirit. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher. An Autobiography. Edited by 
his daughter. Translated by Rev. M.G. Easton. With a Preface 
by Professor Cairns. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is a 
volume of peculiar attractions, containing not the mere detail of in- 
cident, connected with the life of a prominent divine, but abounding 
in historical information of the times and illustration of the various 
philosophical systems taught in the Universities, with pictures of 
domestic life, presented in a familar and animated style. The vol- 
ume is adorned with a photograph of the author. 

Sorrow. By Rev. John Reid. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
This work contains meditations on the characteristics and causes of 
Sorrow, with examples from many points of views, treated with much 
tenderness and beauty, sometimes with originality and force, exhibi- 
ting great familiarity with human experience, and written in the 
style of deliberate observation. 

The Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures and Imprison- 
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ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures on 

the Peninsula. By George Borrows. New York: Robert Carter & 

Bros. We read this volume more than twenty years ago, and the 

| capo of its perusal is increased by the important events, which 
ve recently transpired in Spain, where the author lived five years, 

and some of the fruits of whose labors are, at the present day, ap- 
ent. 

Puul the Preacher: or a Popular and Practical Exposition of his 
Discourses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Eadie; D. D., LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
The author is Professor of Biblical Literature in the U. P. Church 
and is well known as the compiler of the best edition of Cruden’s 
Concordance. In this volume, he shows himself a vigorous writer 
and an earnest preacher, and, in his endeavors to explain and apply 
the words of the great apostle, he omits all sochalent exegesis, min- 
ute criticism, and the citation of authorities, simply giving results 
and aiming to press the truth on the attention and conscience. 

The Martyrs, Heroes and Bards of the Scottish Covenant. By George 
Gilfillan, M. A. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. The author, 
with his marked peculiarities, in this volume, gives the reader a brief 
and interesting narrative of the Scottish Covenant, its history and the 
character of its principal actors, with a practicai application of the 
subject to the great questions of the day. 

Shining Light. By the author of Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. As the title indicates, 
the little work is of a religious character, and is full of carnest 
thoughts and striking incidents, illustrative of the general theme of 
Christian consecration and usefulness. 

Scripture Manval, or Religious Exercises for the Morning and 
Evening of each Day in the Month. For Academies, Schools and 
Private Families. By N. C. Brooks, LL. D. Phila: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Sabbath School Manual, or Religious Ex- 
ercises for the Morning and Evening of each Sabbath in the Year. 
For the use of Sabbath Schools and Private Families. By N. C. 
Brooks, LL. D. Phila.: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These 
are two little Manuals neatly arranged, consisting of prayers, hymns 
and appropriate texts, suitable for reading aloud in the school-room, 
or the family, for both of which objects they are admirably adapted. 
They will be found of value to teachers and parents, and to all who 
eeu inculcate upon the youthful mind the cardinal truths of 
Christianity. 

Emanuel ; or the Titles of Christ: Their Teaching and Consolation. 
By Octavius Winslow, D. D. The Tree of Life; its Shade, Fruit 
and Repose. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Both of these volumes are written in the 
interests of practical religion. They are evangelical, earnest and 
devotional. 

The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl. By Marie Sibree. Afflic- 
tion ; or the Refiner watching the Crucible. By Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford. The Secret Disciple, encouraged to avow his Master. By Rev. 
J. Watson. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These are delight- 
ful little books, presenting sound views of religious truth in a pleas- 
ing style aud designed to enlighten the mind and impress the heart. 

The Apocalypse. A series of Special Lectures on the Revelation 
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of Jesus Christ, with Revised Text. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. Vol. 1. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. The Lutheran Book Store. 
These Lectures sixteen in number on the first seven chapters of Rev- 
elation, already favorably noticed in the Quarterly, are here gathered 
ih an elegant volume of four hundred and fifty-four poges, and con- 
tain the author’s peculiar views, fearlessly and forcibly presented. 
Although we dissent from many of the interpretations, his position is 
always maintained with great ability, and his arguments often difficult 
to answer. It is a valuable volume, and worthy of the attention of 
those who adopt or reject the author’s views. 

Outlines of New Testament History for Youth. Phila. Lutheran 
Board of Publication. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This book, 
written by Rev. G. F. Maclear, is designed as a companion to the 
Old Testament History already noticed with favor in the Quarterly. 
It consists of three books, and embraces the discussion of the follow- 
ing points: (1.) The Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; (2.) The Gospel History ; (3) The Apostolic History. 
We desire again to commend the efforts of the Lutheran Board, and 
ene desire that their services may be appreciated by the whole 
Church. 

Tom Harding and his Friends. By Nellie Eyster. With illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the Sunny Hour Series by a most excellent Christian woman, 
a member of one of our Lutheran churches in Harrisburg, who with 
her fine descriptive powers, knows how to interest children. Thomas 
Harding, is a Harrisburg lad, who goes South in a United States 
steamer, and in the attractive narrative, are depicted the novel scenes 
which meet the eye of the hero, and the strength of his Christian 
principle. It is a good book, and is worthy of a wide circulation. 

Bessie at School. By Joanna H. Matthews. New York: Ro- 
bert Carter & Bros. The Fifth of this interesting series owes its 
origin to the interest which its predecessors awakened. The au- 
thoress is doing a work of great value for the youthful reader by pre- 
senting, in her successful descriptions, the power of the truth u 
the hearts of little children. ‘‘Bessie’s Travels’’ will complete the 
series. 

Little Drops of Rain. By the author of Nell’s Mission. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. 1is is a charming little 7 not onl 
beautifully written, but inculcating practical lessons of duty, and il- 
lustrating the happiness, which results from doing good. 

Songs of Gladness for the Sabbath School. Containing Music and 
Hymns, suited to over thirty purely Sabbath School Occasions. Also 
a choice selection of Prayer-meeting and Choir Tunes with over one 
hundred of the choicest old standard Hyms. By J. E. Gould. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co. This volume, which is de 
signed for all Christian denominations, and has been introduced into 
some of our prominent Sunday Schools, unites two very important 
features—beautiful music in connection with appropriate wo 

Discourses on Various Occasions. By the Rev. Father Hyacinthe. 
Translated by Rev. Leonard W. Bacon. With a Biographical Sketch. 
New York: G. P. Putman & Son. This is a most interesting vol- 
ame, embracing discourses on social and religious subjects, indica- 
ting a high degree of intellectual power and culture, united with a 
generous sympathetic nature and genuine eloquence by one who is 
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deserving of the interest he has awakened in our land, and who, al- 
though he still professes to be a Catholic, has certainly none of the 
Romanism of Rome in his composition. The Biographical Sketch 
of Father Hyacinthe, or Charles Loyson, as is his real name, is 
quite interesting as well as the excellent Essay appended on “Men and 
and Parties in the Catholic Church in France,’’ by Rev. Edward de 
Pressense. The volume also contains a portrait of the eloquent 
preacher. 

The Veil Lifted: or the Romance and Reality of Convent Life. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Every revelation of convent life, which cor- 
rectly portrays the fearful influence of the cruel system, and leads 
to a proper apprehension of its evils, is of value. The book before 
us gives a graphic portraiture of the sufferings of those who have 
become the victims of a delusion, and have yielded to its iron rule. 
Whilst the anonymous character of the pablication is not so satis- 
factory, we believe the statements, corroborated as they are by 
other writers, are reliable, and the book will do good. 

Mental Philosophy ; embracing the three departments of the In- 
tellect, Sensibilities and Will. By Thomas C. Upham, D. D. In 
two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. This is a re- 
vised edition of what, for many years, was very favorably known as 
a text-book on the subject. It is a systematic and — exhi- 
bition’of the Scotch system of mental philosophy, although it can 
scarcely be regarded as fully equal to the progress of the science. 
The author is too earnest a disciple of Locke, and fails to give suf- 
ficient prominence to the elaborate investigations of Hamilton, 
Mill, McCosh, Hopkins, Haven, Porter and other more recent 
writers on the subject. The discussions, although neither profound 
nor exhaustive, are clear, pleasing and instructive, and the illustra- 
trations of the more obvious truths are numerous and apt. The 
io is well adapted to those, who are commencing the study of the 

cience. 

The History of Rome. By Theodore Mummsen. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction and additions by Rev. W. P. Dickson, D. D. 
With a Preface by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. New edition in four 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. This a 
beautiful edition of a work, pronounced by the ablest critics as the 
best history of Rome. It is carefully written, independent and 
thorough in its researches, exact and graphic in its style, and 
worthy of the high reputation, which Dr. Mummsen enjoys, as the 
finest scholar, now living in these departments of historical research, 
It is one of the best contributions the present century has given to 
the literature of history. 

Ancient States and Empires, for Colleges and Schools. By John 
Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The contents 
of the volume are embraced in two books: (1.) The period an- 
terior to the Abolition of the Monarchy ; (2.) From the Abolition 
of the Monarchy in Rome to the Union of Italy, and in the discus- 
sions is briefly presented the God of History in those great move- 
ments, referred to in the Scriptures, so often ignored in our secular 
histories. The work is a symmetrical and substantial condensation 
of the subject and, although designed chiefly for schools, will be 
found useful for reference to more cultivated readers, The author 
is throughly acquainted with the ground over which he travels, and 
writes with great clearness and force. 
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The Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812; or Illustrations by 
Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Fimo = A By Ben- 
son J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. The author, in 
the preparation of this work, visited every place of historic interest 
connected with the War of 1812, making himself familiar with the 
topography and incidents of the battle-field, gaining information 
from the actors in its scenes, and gathering everything of special 
value, not found in books, that could illustrate his subject. The 
pictorial feature of Lossing’s works is unique, and gives to them ad- 
ditional value and interest. There are nearly nine hundred engrav- 
ings, chiefly from original sketches by the author, of portraits, maps 
and engravings admirably executed and constituting a history in 
themselves. It is a very attractive volume, abounding with inci- 
dent and anecdote, and unfolding one of the most difficult of our 
early national conflicts. 

Life of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, gathered behind the scenes in Richmond. By Edward A. 
Pollard. National Publishing Co. Philadelphia, ete. This work is 
full of information, relating to the leading Southern characters in 
the late Civil War, in connection with Jefferson Davis, and the in- 
trigues of his administration by one who was closely associated with 
him, and who, as a journalist, had abundant opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with his character. To him the author ascribes 
the failure of the Confederacy. The work forms an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the Rebellion. 

The Intelligence of Animals, with Illustrative Anecdotes. From 
the French of Menault. Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. By Victor Meunier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co.. These are both interesting volumes in the seriés of Scrib- 
ner’s Illustrated Wonders, to which we have before directed atten- 
tion. In the first are given facts and incidents from original sources 
and the writings of eminent naturalists, designed as illustrations of 
intelligence in the animal creation. ‘The second contains the adven- 
tures of the hunting field in every part of the globe with curious 
anecdotes of the animals themselves. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. Compared, Explained 
and Illustrated. By Walter K. Kelly. Andover; Warren F 
Draper. The object of this book is to provide a collection of pro- 
verbs, adapted to general use. They are, for the most part, taken 
from British sources, and are arranged, according to their import 
and affinity, with translations of their principal equivalents in other 
lan , the originals being generally appended in foot-notes. 
Proverbs are so intimately connected with all human interests and 
with the very texture of a written literature, that such a work as 
this will be found of permanent value. 

Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Sciences. 
By Charles Davies, LL. D. and William G. Peck, A. M. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago. Dr. Davies is well known 
as one of the most accomplished mathematicians in the country, and 
Prof. Peck has been, for some time, engaged in giving instruction in 
the United States’ Military Academy at West Point. Wehave been 
much interested in the work, presenting, as it does, in a condensed 
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form, definitions of all the terms employed in mathematics, an 
analysis of each branch and a general view of the whole subject, and 
we are sure the practical man will find it a useful compendium for 
reference. 

The First Siz Books of Virgil’s Eneid, with explanatory notes, a 
Lexicon and Map ; together with an Appendix, containing Dr. S. H. 
Taylor's Questions on Virgil, and a Metrical Index. % Edward 

i : A. M., Professor of Latin in Milton College, Wisconsin. 
A.S. Barnes & Co. New York & Chicago. The preparation of the 
work originated in the wants of the Editor’s own pupils, and, in its re- 
sults, presents some very attractive features. The notes are concise 
and adapted to the object ; and the whole plan of the work is such 
as to advance the pupil, and to awaken an interest in classical study, 
in whose value, as a means of higher education, we have, with the 
Editor, an abiding faith. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition, For Schools and 
Colleges. By Albert Harkness, LL. D. Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. New York: D. Appleton & Co. This is a most excellent 
work, in its plan, arrangement, and execution. It is philosophical, 
a oy: concise and comprehensive, well fitted to awaken an interest 
in the study of the Latin language, and to promote the cause of 
classical learning. Throughout the book there are evidences of 
accurate scholarship, and of a through acquaintance with the wants 
of the pupil. 

The Aineid of Virgil. With Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Chase, Professor in Haverford College. Caii Jalii Caesaris Com- 
mentarii de Bello Gallico. By George Stuart, A. M., Prof. of Latin 
in Central High School of Phil. Select Orations of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. With Explanatory Notes. By George Stuart A. M. The 
Works of Horace, edited with explanatory notes by Thomas Chase, 
A. M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. This classical series is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of instruction. The notes are concise 
and judicious, furnishing just the amount of help the pupil requires, 
whilst the size of the book, the clearness and beauty of the type, and 
the price at which the volumes can be procured, render the series a 
desirable one for introduction into our schools. 

Manual Latin Grammar. Prepared by W. F. Allen, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wis- 
consin and H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Latin Lessons adapted to 
the Manual Latin Grammar. Boston: Edward Ginn. We are much 
pleased with the plan and execution of both these volumes. The 
authors by their labors have rendered great service to the cause 
of classical learning. The Grammar has marked excellencies. It 
embraces the general principles of the language, expressed in clear 
and accurate lan: , and in a compass brief, yet sufficiently ample 
to meet the wants of the pupil in the earlier stages of his course. 

Plain Educational Talks with Teachers and Parents. By Albert 
N. Raub, A. M. Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
This is not a scientific treatise; it is simply what its title indicates, 
but the important and practical views it offers are worthy the intel- 


ligent attention of parents and teachers. It is an acceptable ad- 
4ition to the literature of the subject. 
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The article of Justification by Faith is an able, profound 
and carefully discriminating exposition of the great doc- 
trine of the Reformation. Communion with God is a 
fervent and graceful article, full of the spirit of its theme. 
Ecclesiastical Purity is an able and clear discussion. 
Daniel and his Prophecies is a very interesting and in- 
structive article. The Relation of the Text is pleasant and 
readable, both for its information and suggestions. Patrick 
Henry is a charming sketch of the great orator of our 
heroic age, whose life seems more like a romance than a 
reality. The contents of the October number of- the 
Review are unusually able, varie¢ and valuable.—Luth- 
eran Observer. 

The October number of the Quarterly has elements of 
a very high character. Its articles are marked by a 
pleasant variety. ie are all readable, and some of 
them are highly valuable as studies. The leading article 
on “Justification by Faith” indicates the diligent student, 
the apt teacher. It may be read by any person of Chris- 
tian sentiments with pleasure and profit. The article on 
the “Sabbath Question,” may truly be called a study. We 
commend it for its many excellencies. ‘Daniel and his 
Prophecies” is particularly attractive for its freshness, its 
devotion, and for the deep interest which it throws around 
the character of the illustrious prophet. The other ar- 
ticles are valuable. We congratulate Dr. Stoever upon 
his editorial success.—Lutheran and Missionary. 

The avangelical Quarterly Review for October is an ex- 
cellent number. It opens with an elaborate essay on 
Justification by Faith. The discussion of the glorious 
theme is masterly, and the spirit is admirable, rendering 
the essay a most valuable contribution to our Lutheran 
Theology. The second article is another scholarly pro- 
duction, which the Church will welcome with gratitude. 
In addition to these, there are articles, all of which com- 
bine to make this number of the Quarterly a thing of de- 
sire and delight.—Lutheran Standard. 

. . We again call the attention of our Southren clergy to 
this very ably edited Review of our Church-—Lutheran 
Visitor. 

The Hvangelical Quarterly Review for October has a 
long discussion of the Sabbath Question, in its bearings 
upon the faith and life of the Church, Dr. Sprague’s mas- 
terly address upon the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry, and other subjects of a religious and interer*” 











